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S rus ball forgings 
are hammered two 
at a time from 2%- 
inch square bar stock 
on a 3500-pound ham- 
mer. They are pro 
duced at the rate of 
200 an hour. Flashing 
loss per forging 
amounts to about 1% 
pounds 
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Cur BY YSTEMIZATION 


: ITH a uniform 
7 product, con- 


sisting almost 


Straight-Line Flow of Material 
and Careful Study of Die Design 


serve the plant, one 
for incoming material 
and the other for 








entirely of parts for 
universal joints, the 
Spicer Mfg. Corp. 
forge shop, South 
Plainfield, N. J., has 
been able to establish 
standard processes 
and a straight-line 
flow of material which have greatly reduced 
manufacturing costs. A subsidiary of the Spicer 


company and operating under the name of the 
Plainfield Mfg. Co., this plant enjoys a heavy pro- 
duction of relatively few items, a situation which 
has made possible the use of special machines 
and the design and location of furnaces for estab- 
lished repetition work. 


Two railroad sidings 


Effect Economies in Production 


By H. R. Simonds 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


shipping the finished 
product. Most of the 
raw material, consist- 
ing of square, round 
and flat bars, is pur- 
chased in accurately 
specified lengths. The 
increased cost of such 
service over random lengths is more than offset, 
especially on the larger sizes, by reduction in the 
tonnage of shear ends. By studying the flow of 
metal under the hammer in relation to die de- 
sign, the flashing loss and consequently the cost 
of steel was reduced and the resultant lighter 
weight of each piece, due to the smaller flashing, 
helped to lower labor costs. The systematic opera- 
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ation of the plant as a whole may 
be understood from a detailed ac- 
count of the manufacture of a 
typical forging. Such a forging 
might be the stub ball. 
the part of a universal joint 
which holds the journa!, The ma- 
terial from which it is forged is 
2%-inch square bars. 
are received 


in carload lots in 


This is 


These bars 










LECTRIC lift trucks 

transport the bar stock 
on platforms from the shear 
to the furnaces and also 
carry the forgings in metal 
boxes from the hammers to 
the shipping department 








bundles marked with heat num- 
bers and the mill analyses. Test 


pieces are taken from five or six of the 
bars in each heat, selected at ran- 
dom, and these are sent to the com- 
pany’s laboratories for analysis. 


Heats Are Kept Separate 


the shears. 


From the cars, the bars are picked square or less. 


up by a railroad crane and deposited 
on cross rails close to the shears. On 


opened, care being taken to keep each 
heat separate, and the bars one at a 
time are sent on a roller conveyor to 


The shears have a ca- 
pacity for cold-cutting 4-inch square 
bars, but most of the work is 3-inch 


The 2%-inch square bars used for 
the stub balls are cut 


into 20-inch 
























































































































































































































































































































































these cross the bundles are lengths, each of which produces four 
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Aisle for lift truck to deliver bars to furnaces 
Bars on platforms, ready for furnaces 
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Sketch of forge shop layout illustrating systematic material handling 
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forgings in two operations. The gross 
weight of one of these forgings is 6.4 
pounds and the net weight is 5.17 
pounds, which means a flashing loss 
of 1.23 pounds. 


After considerable experimenting and’ 
checking of costs a 1%-inch square 


bar was established as the dividing 


point between random length and 
specified length buying. Bars under 
that size are purchased in random 
lengths as a rule. One interesting 
item brought to light while checking 
costs of handling bars was the marked 
lower cost in the case of square bars 
as compared with round bars. Square 
bars are well adapted to transfer by 


roller conveyor and when cut into: 


short lengths are more easily piled on 
truck platforms. For this reason, 
wherever a question arises about which 
type of bar to use for a particular 
forging, the square bar is chosen. 


Lift Truck Handles Stock 


From the shears the 20-inch pieces 
for the stub ball forgings are piled on 
a lift truck corrugated steel platform, 
as shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion. These pieces are carried along 
a runway at the rear of the furnaces 
and hammers, and are set down close 
to each furnace, where they are left 
on the platforms as piled. The gen- 
eral arrangement of furnaces and 
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bars is shown in the accompanying 


diagram of the forge shop. 
For all heavy work and for the 
major productive operations, each 


hammer is served by two men and 
two furnaces. One man looks after 
the heating of the bars and the other 
does the forging. Occasionally it hap- 
pens that the design is such that the 
work must be reversed during forging. 
In such cases, the man in charge of 
heating removes the work from the 
hammer in the midst of the process, 
permitting the forger to catch hold 
of the opposite end and complete the 
operation in reverse position. In the 
ease of the stub ball, two forgings are 
produced on one piece at the rate of 
200 individual forgings an hour. The 
work is done on a 3500-pound board 
drop hammer. 

Dies have been worked out carefully 
to secure a minimum amount of flash- 
ing. Experience has shown that by 
placing the large ends of two forgings 
together at the center of the die and 
then designing the various sections 
of the dies so that the metal under the 
hammer is worked toward the center 
the metal will flow readily to fill this 
larger space, with the result that a 
smaller bar may be used than when 
pieces are forged singly or with large 
ends against small ends. 


Stub Shaft Forged Without Loss 


One piece, known as a stub shaft, is 
forged without any scrap loss what- 
ever on a 2-inch forging machine at 
the rate of 300 pieces per hour. This 
piece is upset and cupped from 1%- 
inch round bar as shown in one of 
the illustrations. 

In any production forge shop the de- 
sign and quality of dies is of utmost 
importance. At the Spicer plant the 
diemaking department is equipped 
with automatic mechanical diesinkers 
and other modern tools. Experience 
has shown that it is economy to have 
at least two automatic mechanical die- 
sinkers, for one skilled operator is 
well able to look after two machines 
under production. Attention to de- 
tails as to material used for die blocks 
and design of impressions has in- 
creased the life of the dies used for the 
stub balls from about 60,000 to 100,- 
000 forgings. The life of a die is 
usually determined by the life of the 
finisher impression, and therefore may 
be increased by throwing more work 
upon the edger or first impression and 
the blocker or intermediate impres- 
sion, leaving the finisher with a rela- 
tively light job. 

From the hammers the stub ball 
forgings, untrimmed and two to a 
piece, slide down a steel apron to the 
floor, from which point they are 
picked up with forks while still hot 
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Upsetting and cupping the stub shaft 
from a 1%-inch round bar on a 2-inch 
forging machine 


and placed in metal boxes arranged 
for lift truck operation. These par- 
ticular boxes have become standard 
for nearly all material handling in the 
plant. Some are two tiers high and 
others three, the design being such 
that one section may be placed upon 
another and as many as four sections 
built up on one platform. The sec- 


tions are bottomless and are made of 
corrugated sheet steel with pressed 
steel lugs welded to the corners to 
hold the section in place either on 
the platform or on top of other sec- 
tions. 

From the hammer the stub ball forg- 
ings are taken by lift truck to the 
trimming department, where they are 
cold trimmed on a _ 150-ton press 
driven by a motor geared direct to 
the flywheel. This machine is thought 
to be one of the largest of its type in 
existence. It has a capacity for cold 
trimming practically any of the work 
forged at the plant, frequently in- 
cluding forgings weighing up to 20 
pounds. From the trimming opera. 
tions the forgings are transported in 
tote boxes to the inspection depart- 
ment of the plant, after which they 
go to the shipping department, and 
with little delay are placed on wait- 
ing freight cars. 


Handling Cost Is Low 


The low material handling cost may 
be judged from the fact that one 
man with a lift truck will load a 
freight car from the inspection de- 
partment in 15 minutes, and at the 
destination, which is usually another 
unit of the company, another man with 
a similar lift truck will unload the 
freight car in the same length of time. 

The shipping department is little 
more than an extra wide aisle for 
trucks. The real shipping department 
is the freight car, the space within 
the plant being used merely for weigh- 
ing and checking out. Work is put 
through the plant on order forms 
made out in the office, which list the 
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Closeup of automatic mechanical diesinker in operation on die block 





weight of bars required with specifi- 
cations as to size and analysis and 
also the freight car space required for 
shipping the order. Under normal 
full-time operation the flow of ma- 
terial through the plant is practically 
continuous with a minimum of storage 
in process. 

Each forging has an information 
ecard from which any foreman can 
check up the weight, size of bars, 
average production, the hammer on 
which it was forged and the method 
of forging. For the stub ball this 
eard indicates an average production 
of 200 pieces per hour. 


Foundrymen Plan Three 
Special Meetings 


Three round-table luncheon meet- 
ings, covering malleable, steel and 
nonferrous foundry practice, are 
planned as special features of the 
annual meeting of the American 
Foundrymen’s association to be held 
in Cleveland, May 12-17. These 
meetings were scheduled because of 
the interest displayed at similar ses- 
sions during previous conventions. 
These luncheons will be informal. The 
time is to be used in discussing prob- 


lems of management, metallurgical 
and shop practice. 
Shop-operation courses, organized 


expressly for the practical shopman, 
will cover steel foundry operation, 
gray-iron foundry operation and non- 
ferrous foundry practice. Each course 
will consist of a series of three or 
four sessions, the leaders for the ses- 




















Gasoline railroad crane 
stock from cars to inclined roll table 
which delivers the stock to the shear 


sions being assigned definite subjects 
for discussion. Some of the topics 
will be crucible, open-fire and electric 
furnace practice; induction-type fur- 
naces; chipping, grinding and riser 
removal; heat treating and heat treat- 
ing equipment, and core practice—in- 
cluding anchoring, rodding, venting 
and sand mixtures; cupola materials 
and operations; gating and risering; 
and high-test iron, alloy additions and 
heat treatment of cast iron. 

In addition to these round-table 
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High Flash 
High Labor 














Sketch showing how revision of die design has cut labor costs and flashing 
loss in the forging plant 


lifting bar 


meetings and shop-operation course 
sessions, the usual sessions covering 
technical and managerial phases of 
the foundry industry will be held. 


Office Buildings To Be 
Electrically Welded 


Two office buildings, one on the 
west and the other on the east coast, 
soon are to be erected by electric 
are welding. A 13-story structure is to 
be erected for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. in Los Angeles, 
almost entirely electrically welded, 
and a 14-story structure is to be built 
for the Boston Edison Co., Boston, 
electrically field welded throughout. 
Another eastern application of weld- 
ing will be made in Schenectady, N. Y., 
where a new $1,500,000 city hall 
is to be constructed by this method. 


The Boston structure will be the 
first electrically welded building in 
that city. The building will have 14 
stories, a basement and sub-basement, 
will be 60 feet wide on the front, 
112 feet deep and 155 feet high. A 
total of 1200 tons of steel will be 
used. 


The California building will have 
13 stories not including a basement 
and a pent-house, will cover a ground 
space of 180 by 180 feet and will be 
150 feet high. With the exception 
of the first four stories, which will 
be partly welded and partly riveted, 
all steel work will be electric are 
welded. An interesting feature of 
this structure is the special design 
to provide for the contingency of 
earthquakes. It is said that the build- 
ing will be built according to the 
best standards of modern earthquake 
design. All of the earthquake brac- 
ing will be electric arc welded. 


Oxwelded Piping Subject 
of New Booklet 


Helpful and instructive informa- 
tion on the installation of oxyacety- 
lene welded piping for industrial uses 
and also for the heating of domestic 
and industrial buildings is contained 
in a 24-page illustrated pamphlet, 
“Oxwelded Piping,” recently pub- 
lished by the Linde Air Products 
Co., 80 East Forty-second street, 
New York. The first section of the 
booklet considers the uses of welded 
piping in industrial plants includ- 
ing piping for the transportation of 
oil, gas, chemicals, water, etc., and 
the second section deals mainly with 
piping for heating and heating sys- 
tems. 
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Producers and Users of Castings 


Benefit by Co-Operation 


Purchaser and User Should Consult with Foundry To Develop Efficient Pro- 


cedure and Avoid Wasteful Practices Often Arising from Inexperience 


By |. D. Judge 


Works Engineer, Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. 


UESTIONS affecting the design 
O of foundry equipment and mak- 

ing for the lowest production 
costs invariably can be decided most 
satisfactorily by consultation between 
the casting buyer and the casting 
producer. In other words, an honest 
effort on the part of both buyer and 
seller of castings to understand and 
appreciate the problems of the other 
will be reflected in the greatest pros- 
perity for all concerned. 

Designers and users of castings 
often lose sight of one important 
source for the elimination of waste, 
namely, pattern equipment. Money 
spent for pattern equipment amounts 
to an investment offering excellent 
possibilities for cutting down cost of 
manufacture on the original operation 
of producing castings and subsequent 
steps of machining, assembling and 


actual use in the field. Published 
information on patterns and other 
casting production equipment often 


points the way to reduced costs and 
improved quality. However, the buyer 
will find it advantageous to contact 
with the foundry or foundries who are 
to produce his castings, in working 
out any intended reform. In_ this 
connection, it should be 

noted that much good work 


Benefit by Experience 
of Manufacturer 


N THESE days when business pros- 

perity is a paramount aim, meth- 
ods toward this end are welcome. How 
co-operation between buyers of cast- 
ings and producers of castings will 
further the interests of both is dis- 
cussed in the accompanying article 
by J. D. Judge, who is works engi- 
neer of the Hamilton Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Hamilton, O. Mr. Judge 
sees the experience of the foundry as 
a great assistance in bringing about 
proper design of foundry equipment 
and lower production costs. 


in co-operating to bring about the most 
efficient and economical design in pat- 
terns and casting production equip- 
ment. The institute is preparing book- 
lets on this subject, and is offering its 
facilities and those of its members in 
bringing about a better understanding 
of the subject, and closer co-operation 


between casting buyer and casting pro- 
ducer. 

From the viewpoint of a jobbing 
foundry specializing in the produc- 
tion of small light castings on a quan- 
tity basis, the quality of a pattern 
has a decided influence upon the qual- 
ity of the resulting casting. The as- 
sumption sometimes entertained that a 
good mechanic can make up for the 
deficiencies in a pattern is without 
sound basis. Quality is essential in 
pattern design and construction for the 
simple reason that it bears a direct 
relationship to lower casting costs. An 
additional requirement, probably equal 
in importance to good pattern design, 
is the subject that may be termed 
for the want of a better definition, 
“equipment.” Equipment may be de- 
fined briefly and broadly as all items, 
tangible or intangible, which must be 
added to a pattern for the economical 
production of castings. Thus, quality, 
design and suitable equipment are the 
essentials of good patterns. 


Some manufacturers even in this 
age of quantity production, follow the 
short-sighted policy of using wooden 
patterns instead of metal equipment 
on production jobs. A small additional 

investment in the proper 
type of equipment would re- 





has been accomplished by 
national, state and _ local 
groups of foundrymen in 
working with the casting 
user. This work has indi- 
cated once again that any 
movement which tends _ to- 
ward the improvement of an 
industry as a whole re- 
dounds to the betterment of 
all individuals in that in- 
dustry. Of particular in- 
terest at this time is the 
work of the Gray Iron in- 








turn many times over the 
additional expenditure neces- 
sary. Practical pattern de- 
sign embodies such familiar 
considerations as the neces- 
sity for draft, the avoidance 
of radically different  sec- 
tional areas, the importance 
of properly proportioned 
metal walls, the advantages 
of eliminating cores wher- 
ever possible, and the equal 
advantage of inserting cores 
when good practice demands 








stitute which, through its 
merchandising committee, is 
urging members to work 
closely with their customers 


Fig. 1—The pattern for green sand molding, at the 
left, was found more economical than the dry sand 
core box and pattern, right and center 


such action. Certainly these 
questions indicate clearly the 
desirability of working close- 
ly with foundries who are go- 
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Fig. 2—Efficient spacing and gating are important considerations. Contrast 
the compact arrangement of the two outer castings with the inefficient 
layout in the center 


ing to be charged with the responsi- 
bility of producing castings. Frequent- 
ly certain types of equipment used by 
the foundry lend themselves to unusual 
money saving designs in pattern con- 
struction. Many purchasers of cast- 
ings, who employ as assistants men 
grounded in the fundamentals of 
foundry practice, nevertheless make it 
an invariable rule to consult foundries 
in designing new equipment or chang- 
ing old equipment. Some consumers of 
castings, rather than to consult their 
foundry source, adopt a policy of us- 
ing “their best judgment.” Frequent- 
ly that means the assumption of an 


attitude of safe, often disad- 
vantageous. 

One example of this type is re- 
vealed by Fig. 1. This customer was 
in the market for some small washer 
castings approximately % inch in 
diameter, % inch thick and %-inch 
diameter hole. Evidently the ques- 
tion was advanced as to whether or 
not the hole could be made in green 
sand. Someone with limited experi- 
ence, presumably decided that such 
procedure was not practical, and a 
play-safe policy was adopted. The 
pattern therefore was designed for 
use with a dry sand core and the 


play 




















Fig. 3—Quantity production makes this loose, split pattern uneconomical 


equipment illustrated was forwarded 
to the foundry. Had this purchaser 
consulted his foundry first, the found- 
ry would have pointed out the fact 
that the dry sand core was not neces- 
sary and patterns for green sand 
molding could have been made up 
originally. In this way the expense 
to which the casting buyer was put 
in redesigning the original equipment 
and changing it over for economical 
production could have been saved. 
Often problems arise which neces- 
sitate the balancing of one set of con- 
ditions against another. A high de- 
gree of judgment is demanded from 
the best designers under such circum- 
stances. Thin sectional castings such 
as bases, covers, hoods, boxes, etc., 
afford good examples of this fact. In 
castings of this type, metal thickness 
is an important item because of its 
effect on the total weight. Here again 
the foundry’s knowledge is valuable. 
Experience determines the approxi- 
mate metal thickness for practical 
production and the limitations which 
attend departures from good practice. 


Speed of Production a Factor 


Frequently it is found the produc- 
tion of two simple castings, even 
though some additional machining, 
grinding or other operations might be 
necessary, proves more economical 
than the production of a single com- 
plex casting. A simple casting com- 
pared with a more complicated one 
has the advantage of a more rapid 
rate of production by a less skilled 
type of labor in the foundry and a 
corresponding reduction in handling 
in the machine shop and assembly. 

The matter of cores enters largely 
into any discussion of pattern design 
and various items must be taken into 
consideration in determining the ad- 
visability of using cores. If a core 
is to be placed on an exterior sur- 
face, will the fins and variation of 
surface textures which sometimes re- 
sult, develop troublesome conditions? 
The practice of using cores for re- 
ducing weight of castings is not al- 
ways good design. In many cases, 
it is more economical to eliminate the 
cores and allow the additional metal 
to remain. Whenever cores are re- 
quired, careful thought should be given 
to the design of the core boxes and 
allied equipment. 

Somewhat different practices prevail 
in the production of heavy castings as 
contrasted with light work. Different 
engineering problems are presented 
and they must be handled in their own 
way. Frequently manufacturing plants 
operating heavy foundries will pur- 
chase their small castings from found- 
ries specializing in this lighter grade 
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of work. They have found from ex- 
perience that savings are to be brought 
about through that procedure. 


In many of these cases, advantages 
‘which should accrue to the purchaser 
are lost because of the type of pattern 
equipment furnished the light found- 
ry. Pattern equipment for small cast- 
‘ings originating in a pattern depart- 
ment devoted largely to heavy work 
almost always will display “heavy” 
pattern characteristics. Note for in- 
stance, the bracket pattern shown in 
Fig. 8. This particular pattern is 
split into two parts and a large core 
print is included to provide a flat 
back for the job. While this method 
of design is customary and satisfac- 
tory when production requirements are 
small, this particular buyer lost an 


opportunity to effect some real sav- 


ings, as his requirements of this par- 
ticular casting were sizable. 


Lose Full Advantage 


It was necessary to mount the pat- 
tern on two boards, which offered some 
relief but was still a makeshift ar- 
rangement. Had the casting buyer 
redesigned his equipment using a cast 
aluminum match plate or metal pat- 





tern designed for use with a hard 
sand match, the large block core 
could be eliminated entirely and a 
gate of two patterns could have been 
arranged in only a slightly larger 
flask. 

Spacing, particularly when a num- 
ber of small patterns are combined 
to form a mold, is another item of 
importance. It is a common charac- 
teristic to find patternmakers who 
have been accustomed to work with 
heavy sections to be too liberal with 
the space which they allow between 
small patterns. Spacing, arrangement, 
gating, molding, size, etce., all are 
factors affecting the ultimate cost of 
castings. They are equally important 
and no one should be disregarded. 


Fig. 2, center, shows a clear ex- 
ample of inefficient spacing and ar- 
rangement. Two gates of similar 
patterns, properly spaced, are ar- 
ranged on each side for comparison. 
From these illustrations, the waste- 
fulness of the design for the central 
equipment must be apparent. Actual- 
ly this equipment was never used, as 
the casting buyer was convinced re- 
gating was well worth the extra cost. 

The establishment working closely 





with its casting source, co-operating 
in periodical inspections of equipment 
and consulting on new designs, is find- 
ing the procedure a profitable one. 
The manufacturing establishment giv- 
ing the same consideration to its pat- 
tern equipment that it gives to its 
plant equipment is being paid excel- 
lent dividends in the way of reduced 
costs and many other profitable ad- 
vantages. 


Production of Manganese 
Starts In Georgia 


The Georgia Manganese & Iron Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., has completed its new 
manganese concentrating plant at 
White, Ga., and is starting the produc- 
tion of manganese ore. The capacity 
of the plant is rated at 140,000 tons 
per year of ore running 40 to 50 
per cent metallic manganese. The op- 
erations are owned and have been de- 
veloped by the Georgia Manganese & 
Iron Co. and the Georgia Minerals 
Co., both with offices at Atlanta, and 
the Brunswick Terminal & Railway 
Securities Co., 165 Broadway, New 
York. 


3,500,000 Rivets in Metal Dirigible 


HREE million five hundred 

thousand rivets were employed 

in assembling the gas-tight 
sheathing of the all-metal dirigible 
ZMC-2, recently delivered to the 
United States navy by the Detroit 
Aircraft Corp., Detroit, builder of the 
ship. The work, considered by 
some authorities one of the 
premier riveting achievements 
of the past year, was handled 
by a single riveting machine 


which drove the 0.035-inch diam- 
eter rivets at a rate of about 5000 
per hour. In the operation of the 
machine, a view of which is 
shown to the left in the illustra- 
tion, three strands of wire were 
fed into the riveter which fol- 


lowed along the overlap of the 
sheathing, driving in three rows 
of rivets, 12 to the inch. The 
sheathing overlaps %-inch at the 
joint. The dirigible was assembled 
vertically in sections and these sec- 
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tions finally placed 
horizontally and 
joined. A glimpse of 
the interior of the 
ship is shown to 
the right in the ac- 
companying _illustra- 
tion. The ZMC-2 
has a capacity of 200,000 cubic feet 
within the metallic envelope and will 
be used by the navy for experimental 
work and training flights exclusively. 
The ship has successfully passed trial 
tests thus far given it. 
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Large Uses of Steel 


in Small Ways 


a de 


158th Article 


EARLY 1000 tons of sheet and 
N cast steel, iron, brass and 

bronze are used annually in 
telephone booths manufactured by the 
Western Electric Co. About one- 
fourth of the weight of every standard 
booth is metal. These booths are the 
standard design furnished by tele- 
phone companies throughout the 
country to drug stores, cigar stores, 
hotels and railroad stations. 


The average weight of metal in each 
booth is 124.25 pounds of which 104.5 
pounds are steel and cast iron. The 
choice between wood and metal for 
some of the parts is not always easy. 
In general, a part made entirely of 
sheet metal formed by punch press 
operations is lower priced than a part 
to answer the same purpose made of 
wood. Where strength is an impor- 
tant factor, as in the booth seat 
bracket, metal is less bulky than wood, 
although more expensive. 

Previously the floor of the booth 
was raised 3 inches from the surround- 
ing floor. By substituting 0.125 inch 
galvanized and formed sheet steel, 
covered with rubber flooring, the booth 
entrance is now made practically flush 
with the surrounding fioor. The metal 
floor weighs 48 pounds, measures 30 x 
30 inches, with three edges turned up 
for attachment to the back and two 
sides of the booth. While the floor 
is being notched and formed in the 
punch press, shallow embossings are 
drawn at the four corners and en- 


Telephone Booths 


trance. These aid in leveling the booth 
on rough floors and limit the area of 
contact with possible sources of corro- 
sion. 

A second substitution of metal for 
wood has been made in the folding 
door hinge. Because of hard usage 
and careless treatment these hinges 
must be sturdy and foolproof, and 
there must be no chance of pinching 
fingers when closing the door. 


Add to Patron’s Comfort 
A third change from the old booth 
design adds to the comfort of patrons 
by placing a sheet metal combination 
ventilating and lighting fixture in the 
ceiling. The improved seat employs 





HIS is the one hundred 

fifty-eighth of a series of ar- 
ticles dealing with some of the 
obscure uses of steel which go far 
toward absorbing the American 
tonnage. 

Among articles appearing every 
two weeks and not included in 
Vol. I containing 51 separate de- 
scriptions are: 


Wire Lamp Shades Washing Machines 
Belt Fasteners Resilient Road Guards 
Sap Spouts Screw Drivers 
Flexible Conductors Windows 

Foundry Flasks Car and Bus Seate 
Teletype Machines Bathroom Cabinets 
Porch Furniture Lock Washers 
Telegraph Wire Steel Scaffolding 
Waste Receptacles Pavement Armor 
Chain Screens Torches 

Louvred Ventilators Ironing Machines 
Universal Joints Ball Bearings 
Rolling Doors and Shutters 








Messenger Call Boxes. 








Pressed steel sheets and steel castings 
modernize the telephone booth 


a cast-iron supporting bracket in the 
place of wooden brackets used here- 
tofore. The casting weighs 10 pounds. 

A sheet steel part that is not fre- 
quently noticed is the ringer box 
manufactured in thousands by the 
Western Electric Co. These boxes are 
beautiful’ examples of punch press 
work. The box 6% x 8% x 3 inches 
is formed from a single piece of sheet 
steel in five operations. Wooden ringer 
boxes or subscribers’ sets have been 
entirely replaced by these cheaper and 
more compact metal products. 


To give better wearing surface and 
to permit the use of relatively cheap 
woods in the main unexposed structure 
of the booth, the three walls are lined 
with No. 29 gage embossed black sheet 
steel. Embossing the entire surface 
of the sheets with pebble-like impres- 
sions 5/64 inch deep is a _ difficult 
problem. The irregular surface dis- 
courages the ever-active pencils of 
telephone users and disguises the nails 
by which the sheets are attached to 
the supporting wood panels. The 
sheets are 30 x 72 inches. After 
some experimenting it was found pos- 
sible to emboss a sheet in four differ- 
ent operations so the work can be done 
on a 70-ton press. There are 44,000 
stipples to each sheet. The price of 
all metallic parts constitutes nearly 
one-third of the total cost of booths. 
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Reinforcing Rods _ Bent 
with Crane Bucket 


Confronted with the problem of 
bending reinforcing. bars for concrete 
forms during the building program at 
its plant at Cooksville, Ont., Canada, 
the Cooksville Co. Ltd. devised a novel 
way of performing the task by em- 
ploying the services of the crawler 
crane manufactured by the Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago. Placing several rods 
through the arms of the clamshell 
bucket, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, and then opening the 
bucket, the rods were bent to the 
exact shape required. 


Foundrymen Launch New 
Monthly Bulletin 


Vol. 1 No. 1, of the new Transactions. 
and Bulletin of the American Found- 
rymen’s association is now off the 
press and being distributed. The new 
monthly publication is an attractive 
120-page, 6 x 9-inch booklet devoted 
to the interests, technical and other- 
wise, of members of the foundrymen’s 
society. The first issue contains cur- 
rent news, eight technical papers pre- 
pared on various subjects pertaining 
to foundry procedure and operation, 


Workmen using novel method of bend- 
ing reinforcing rods with the help of 
a crane bucket 


a personal message from Fred Erb, 
association president, an engineering 
index and the organization and per- 
sonnel of the association. It is the 
intention of the publisher of the 
Transactions and Bulletin to have it 
incorporate in an extended form ma- 
terial in the former quarterly Bulletin 
of the association and the annual 
bound volume of Transactions. Sub- 





scription price to nonmembers of the 
association is $10.00 the year. 


Reinforcing Institute 
Announces Meeting 


The Concrete Reinforcing Stee! 
institute will hold its sixth annual 
convention March 31-April 2 at Bon- 
Air Vanderbilt Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 
Special drawing room compartment 
Pullmans will be run from Chicago 
leaving March 28, stopping one day 
in Washington. After the convention 
the members will return by way of 
Atlanta,’ Ga., arriving in Chicago 
April 4. The program for this con- 
vention has not been announced. 


Employers To Meet 


Members of the Associated Employ- 
ers of Indianapolis will be addressed 
at their twenty-sixth annual meet- 
ing, Feb. 4, by Harry F. Atwood, 
president, Constitutional Educational 
association, Chicago, and John B. 
Maling, retired business and indus- 
trial executive, Hammond, Ind. The 
former will speak on “Our Consti- 
tution, Bulwark of Peace, Progress 
and Prosperity,” and the latter on 
“Business Stability Founded on So- 
cial Justice Under American Princi- 
ples.” 


Recreation Develops Apprentice Team Work 





A working ta apprentices are 
working their way through the 
machine shops of Birdsboro Steel 

Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, 

Pa. The apprentices are divided in 

several classes, according to their ex- 

perience and training, and they re- 
ceive daily training in the mastery of 


various machine tools and layout work. 


The theoretical and drawing-room 
work takes place in the Roosevelt 
high shool of Birdsboro, instructors 
being supplied by the company em- 
ploying them. An interesting part 
of the course is a class in recreation, 
which meets regularly at the local 


Y. M. C. A. This not only helps to 
build strong muscular bodies, but has 
found to develop a spirit of team work 
and loyalty. An apprentice course in 
the foundry division is being planned. 
With two courses in progress an ap- 
prentice will be given an opportunity 
to fit himself for all lines of work. 
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Road Industry 
Uses More Steel 





Road building is 
a leading indus- 
try in the United 


States. (Below) 
—This new pow- 
er subgrader has 
alloy steel shafts, 
cut steel gears 
and soil cutting 
teeth tipped with 
stellite 
















Atlantic City Exposition Reflects Wider Application of Alloy Steels in 


Equipment for Highway Building and Maintenance 


NE of the outstanding develop- 
QO ments in the field of road con- 

struction and maintenance in re- 
cent years is the tremendous increase 
in the use of equipment. This state- 
ment was made in the report of the 
subcommittee on equipment presented 
at the twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the American Road Builders’ 
association held in Atlantic City, Jan. 
13-17. “The laborer with his pick and 
shovel and wheelbarrow and the farm- 
er with his horses and his mules have 
almost given up the field to motorized 
machines.” 


More Steel Is Required 


That this condition is not overstated 
was attested by the exposition of road 
building equipment and materials of 
all kinds which completely filled the 
great new Atlantic City auditorium. 
It was the largest exposition of road 
building equipment and material ever 
assembled. From the galleries, the ex- 
position looked like nothing so much 
as a forest of fabricated steel. The 
exposition showed that steel is the 
backbone of the road equipment in- 
dustry, and that this is a rapidly 
growing industry constantly requiring 
more steel. 

Appreciation of the worth of me- 
chanical devices in road work was re- 


flected in statements such as the fol- 
lowing which were made at technical 
sessions: The motor patrol grader 
shows considerable economy over 
teams; trucks almost without excep- 
tion will do the hauling cheaper than 
teams; the power grader occupies the 
place of major importance among re- 
cent developments in road maintenance 
equipment; a light-weight elevating 
grader has been found particularly 
adapted for cleaning ditches in sec- 
tions where topography is not too 
rough; no piece of equipment will take 
the place of the long heavy drag for 
making smooth and keeping smooth 
untreated surfaces; the air compressor 
mounted on a high-speed chassis is one 
of the handiest pieces of equipment on 
maintenance work; we now have a 
simplification and combination of vari- 
ous units into what is a complete 
crushing plant mounted on wheels; 
recent developments in motor trucks 
are the three-way dump-body, dual- 
drive rear wheels, general use of self- 
starter, four wheel brakes, closed 
bodies and other refinements which 
originally appeared on passenger cars; 
shovels of 1/3 to 1/2 cubic yard capac- 
ity have now been perfected and are 
decidedly superior to any other piece 
of equipment for moving slides and 
other road work, and they can be 


moved without ruining pavements and 
breaking down bridges. 

There were many favorable men- 
tions of such equipment as small con- 
crete mixers on high-speed chassis, 
conveyors for unloading cars and han- 
dling materials, shaker feeders for 
crushers, highway mowers, tank car 
heaters, etc. In all of this equipment 
steel is the principal material of con- 
struction. The discussion also brought 
out the popularization of modern traf- 
fic signals, guide posts, makers, fence- 
cables and many other devices, all 
made of steel, which are features of 
modern highways. All this equipment 
and more was displayed in the show. 


Purchasing Better Equipment 


There was a time, not so many 
years back, when many road building 
contractors figured it good practice to 
buy a machine as cheaply as possible, 
wear it out quickly and scrap it. This 
idea seems to have disappeared en- 
tirely. The great Atlantic City ex- 
position reflected the fact that road 
building equipment of today is made 
with the same tender care and fore- 
sight that characterize the manufac- 
ture of modern automobiles. Machine 
after machine reflected painstaking at- 
tention to all details entering into 
design and construction, with a view to 
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rendering them sightly and agreeable 
in appearance, and giving them long 
life with minimum expenses in con- 
nection with repairs and upkeep. 

The rapid increase in the adoption 
of alloy steels for special purposes was 
emphatically reflected in the road 
show. Signs and display literature in 
connection with various exhibits told 
about wearing parts that were made 
of “heat treated alloy steel.” Claims 
of a few years ago that alloy steel 
was too expensive for use in the gen- 
eral line of road building and con- 
tractors’ equipment, has been quite 
generally supplanted by recognition of 
the merits of alloy steels and their 
adoption. 

Another feature of the exposition 
was that iron castings have been sup- 
planted largely by steel castings in the 
construction of road building equip- 
ment. In a good many cases, the 
merits of alloy steel cast parts were 
claimed for certain machines. The 
trend in the direction of building this 
machinery of materials which resist 
breakage and wear was reflected in a 
typical machine, a subgrader, shown in 
the accompanying illustration; the 
shafts in this machine are of alloy 
steel, all gears are steel cut-type, 
while the teeth which cut into the 
earth are tipped with stellite. 


Antifriction Bearings Popular 


Another sweeping development in 
the road equipment industry, as re- 
flected at the show, is the greater 
tendency toward antifriction bearings. 
One report submitted at the conven- 
tion alluded to this feature as fol- 
lows: “In general, maintenance equip- 
ment must be lighter and placed on 
high-speed running gear. Along this 
line we find the adaptation of roller 
bearings to practically every bearing 
point where the use of them is ad- 
vantageous. We now have roller bear- 





ings carrying motor crankshafts and 
camshafts, grader wheels, and in many 
other places where their use cuts 
down friction and eliminates trouble.” 

The show reflected a wide-spread 
adoption of the use of track of the 
endless type. The majority of the 
heavy machines, such as_ shovels, 
graders, mixers, etc., were provided 
with wheels mounted on endless tracks, 
thus enabling the user of these ma- 
chines to move them about convenient- 
ly over any surface condition. Among 
the new features were a couple of 
motor trucks equipped with demount- 
able endless track made of heat- 
treated alloy steel. This track is 
designed for use where the going is 
heavy, and to save cutting of the tires 
in rocky soil. 


Appearance Becoming More Important 


The show also reflected the fact that 
more attention is being paid to de- 
sign and appearance of this equipment 
than ever before. The workmanship 
is better. The neatness and finish of 
the machines has been improved. De- 
signers have incorporated finer lines 
and better development of curves and 
angles. The ‘recent wide-spread tend- 
ency toward the adoption of color 
found expression in the equipment at 
the show. It was noted, too, that the 
principal types of metal - protective 
coatings were about equally in evidence, 
no one type evidently having gained 
the ascendancy in the field. There has 
been an increase, however, in the use 
of aluminum paint. 

Consumption of steel in the form of 
reinforcing for concrete roads is show- 
ing a tendency to increase in some 
of the Northern states, it was said* 
at this show. For instance, New York 
has elevated its requirements from 45 
to 65 pounds of reinforcing bars per 
square foot of road area, and there 
have been tonnage’ increases. else- 





where owing to narrowing of space 
between reinforcing bars. It was 
shown, too, that the use of welded bar 
mesh for reinforcing has increased. 


Of interest to those concerned with 
the use of steel for reinforcing con- 
crete was the following paragraph in 
a report of the committee on sub- 
grades and pavement bases. 


“When originally conceived, the pur- 
pose of reinforcing was to make a 
given concrete slab self supporting, 
by introducing sufficient _ tensile 
strength at the point of maximum 
flexural stress to make the slab act as 
a self-supported beam. The recent trend 
has been toward the use of light 
members, closely spaced; and the pres- 
ent purpose is not to add to the 
flexural strength, but to prevent and 
delay cracks from opening, arrest the 
growth of cracks, keep the two edges 
of a cracked slab in intimate contact 
and transfer shear stresses across the 
cracks. 

“The use of reinforcement cannot 
be expected to eliminate all the visible 
cracking in a long slab. Some crack- 
ing, caused by moisture and tempera- 
ture changes must occur. However, 
the steel will eliminate or decrease 
the size of an infinite number of 
fissures and by reason of its tensile 
strength and the increased tensile 
strength of the slab, the mass is able 
to pull itself over a longer length of 
subgrade and concentrate at one point 
all the accumulated widths of fine 
cracking which otherwise would have 
existed.” 


More Diesel Engines Shown 


A feature of the exhibition was that 
more diesel engines were on display 
than has been the case at previous 
road shows. Recent reductions in the 
weight of diesel engines, and the mul- 
tiplication of the number of cylinders 
in such engines has made them avail- 
able for light machinery. While the 
gasoline engine continues in the as- 
cendency, more manufacturers than be- 
fore now offer diesel engines as an 


(Concluded on Page 80) 





Some idea of the large consumption of reinforcing steel in highway construction is gained from this view of the 
South Water street improvement in Chicago 
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Pittsburgh Rivers Are Bridge Builders’ Opportunity 


Pig Iron Fluctuations Narrower; River Traffic Up 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21 


ITTSBURGH—termed the “most 
Prriccec city in the world”—will 

add several more structures to its 
long list during the coming year. 
Bridge work involved in Allegheny 
county’s 1930 construction program 
calls for four bridges to cost nearly 
$12,000,000. One is the McKees Rocks 
bridge, spanning the Ohio river at Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., on which work was 
begun in 1929. This bridge, to cost 
$5,450,000, will require about 13,000 
tons of structural steel. Work on the 
substructure is under way and the 
awarding of steel is scheduled for the 
near future. 

The West-End North Side bridge will 
cross the Ohio river at Steuben street 
and its cost is estimated at $3,450,000. 
A bridge at South Tenth street will 
cost $1,925,000, and a smaller struc- 
ture—the Boston bridge—will cost 
$900,000. Total expenditures of the 
county for 1930 are placed at $33,- 
000,000. Work is expected to be start- 
ed on the $6,000,000 town hall, and 
$500,000 will be expended on _ the 
county airport. 

HE rivers, streams and valleys 

that abound Pittsburgh have made 
considerable bridge construction neces- 
sary to accommodate the growth of 
the city. In the county are about 
375 bridges, two-thirds of which are 
of structural steel. The total length 
of all of the bridges is more than 10 
miles. Boulevard work in the Pitts- 
burgh district also has required the 
erection of a number of spans. The 
Boulevard of the Allies, paralleling the 


Monongahela river, is a_ structural 
roadway for a considerable portion of 
its length after leaving the downtown 
district. 

The Ohio River boulevard to the 
west, on which construction was start- 
ed in 1929 and for which $1,250,000 
additional has been appropriated for 
this year, includes several bridges and 
involves considerable concrete reinforc- 
ing bar tonnage. An Allegheny river 
boulevard now is planned by the 
county, to cost $3,000,000. Construc- 
tion is expected to be started this 
year. 

Because its bridges are so numerous, 
Pittsburgh has attempted to watch 
their design carefully from an artistic 
as well as an utilitarian standpoint. 
Several of the city’s structures have 
been cited because of their appearance, 
the most recent being the Sixth street 
bridge over the Allegheny river, which 
was selected by a national jury ap- 
pointed by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction as the most beau- 
tiful bridge completed in 1928. 

x *« & 


HE recent decision of W. P. 

Snyder & Co. to discontinue their 
monthly computations of average sales 
prices of bessemer and basic pig iron 
gives recognition to the changes that 
have taken place in market conditions 
during the past several years. The 
Snyder organization commenced this 
service in 1903 at the request of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., which had assem- 
bled the monthly average price of 
bessemer iron for the preceding four 
years. In 1905, the former began the 
compilation of the price of basic iron 


also. Two years later, the figures 
were released for monthly publication 
and for many years they assumed im- 
portance as a guide for the basis of 
steel, coke and pig iron contract prices. 
The last figures were published early 
this month for the December, 1929, 
averages. 

Market conditions in pig iron have 
altered materially during recent 
years, however, particularly in the 
amount of tonnage closed as the result 
of open-market transactions. Several 
of the large buyers have private con- 
nections or reciprocal arrangements 
with iron producers that permit the 
closing on regular needs without the 
divulgence of the prices involved 
Steel companies gradually have become 
self-contained and no longer purchase 
the large pig iron tonnages that at 
one time comprised an important por- 
tion of sales in the open market. 

* * * 

THER buying practices in pig 

iron also have veered, although 
such changes have little bearing upon 
discontinuance of the Snyder aver- 
ages. Iron consumers have adopted 
the practice of buying more frequently 
for near-future requirements, and 
general inquiries for large tonnages, 
delivery of which is to be spread over 
as long as six to nine months, have 
become a rarity. Formerly there were 
quarterly and biannual periods of con- 
siderable activity in‘the pig iron mar- 
ket, during which most of future ton- 
nages were booked, while currently 
the time for such contracting is spread 
over the entire 12 months of the year. 
Consumers who desire to hold their 
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iron stocks low in order to await a 
more favorable turn in prices accom- 
modate their current requirements 
with small spot tonnages. 

These circumstances are no more 
than an adaptation of the hand-to- 
mouth buying practice that has become 
so firmly intrenched in practically all 
lines of business, and one that has 
been experienced by the steel indus- 
try for a number of years. This prac- 
tice has worked a certain hardship 
upon furnaces, producers claim, in re- 
quiring them to extend what amounts 
to a warehouse service to customers. 

* a * 


HAT the road of the merchant 
furnace has not been an easy one 

is indicated in the mortality that has 
prevailed in the past 15 to 20 years. 
An important grouping that occurred 
in 1929 reduced the number of mer- 
chant interests serving the Pittsburgh 
and adjacent districts from five to 
three—Davison Coke & Iron Co. with 
four furnaces, Shenango Furnace Co. 
with two furnaces, and Struthers Iron 
& Steel Co. with one. Practically all 
of the large steel companies in this 
district occasionally sell pig iron in 
the open market, but none is as active 
in this respect as the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Improved stability in pig iron 
prices has been noticeable of late, 
particularly during the past year, 
when quotations were stationary for 
nine months. A range of $0.75 a ton 
between the high and low prices on 
bessemer iron during 1929 compares 
with $1.25 in 1928, $2.89 in 1926, $3.50 
in 1924, $14.11 in 1922 and $13.50 in 
1920. Fluctuations in basic iron have 
been as high as $15.50 in one year— 
1920—but never during the preceding 
ten years has this grade held to the 
low range of $1 a ton attained in 1929. 

* * * 


PERATIONS started at 26 new 

manufacturing plants in the 
Pittsburgh district during 1929, in- 
volving an investment of $25,036,000 
and employing 3289 workers, according 
to an industrial survey just made by 
the chamber of commerce. About one- 
half of these establishments are affiil- 
iated with the iron and steel or metal- 
working industries. This list does 
not include the expansion projects of 
established concerns except in a few 
instances where separate manufac- 
turing divisions have been established. 
Five products never manufactured be- 
fore in Pittsburgh have been intro- 
duced as the result of the operation of 
the new plants. 

* * * 

LLEGHENY STEEL CO. has 

just completed 15 years’ opera- 
tion of a profit participation plan for 
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officers, department heads, superin- 
tendents and foremen. Starting the 
sixteenth year since Harry E. Sheldon, 
president, adopted a plan which would 
not only reward employes for faithful 
services, but would also hold them 
within the organization, the plan has 
more participants than ever before. 

The Allengheny Steel plan provides 
salaries that are sufficient for ordi- 
nary living expenses of its major and 
minor executives. Each man, how- 
ever, is given a rating which deter- 
mines the number of shares of stock 
that are set aside’ for him and which 
he receives in full within ten years. 

The stock allotment of each man is 
divided into ten parts, the first part 
being delivered to him at the end of 
his first year’s participation, the next 
part the second year, ete. During 
each of the ten years, however, the 
individual receives the full dividends 
on the entire allotment. 

The plan may be illustrated as fol- 
lows: An executive being paid $5000 
per year salary may have an allot- 
ment of 500 shares of stock set aside 
for him on Feb. 1, 1929. On Feb. 1, 
1930, he will receive outright 50 shares 
of stock, but during the year he has 
been paid dividends on 500 shares. At 
the end of ten years he will have re- 
ceived 500 shares. Many of the execu- 
tives of Allegheny Steel today are 
considered wealthy men as a result of 
this plan. The plan in each case may 
be renewed at the end of ten years. 


* * % 


ONNAGE of iron and steel prod- 

ucts shipped over the three rivers 
in the Pittsburgh district during 1929 
was the highest in history, although 
the gain over the 1928 total was slight. 
The total movement over the Ohio, 
Monongahela and Allegheny rivers 
was 2,415,572 net tons, compared with 
2,409,251 tons in 1928, according to 
latest estimates. United States engi- 
neers placed shipments of all products 
last year as 500,000 tons ahead of the 


31,911,634 tons moved in 1928. The 
Monongahela tonnage of 1,198,553 
compares with 1,160,975 in 1928. The 


Ohio river total dropped from 1,239,- 
973 tons to 1,214,912 last year. 

The through movement of steel prod- 
ucts from Pittsburgh to southern 
points made further gains during 1929, 
aided .by the completion of canaliza- 
tion work on the Ohio river that 
permits traffic during periods that for- 
merly brought low water and suspend- 
ed navigation. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., which last week started 
its ninety-fourth tow down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, sent 22 barge 
shipments to its Memphis and Cincin- 
nati warehouses and other southern 
points during 1929, or nearly one- 


fourth of the total number moved since 
1921, when this service was inaugu- 
rated. The tonnage moved by river 
last year would have required 3000 
freight cars for rail transportation, 
and based on an average of 7500 tons 
per tow amounted to 165,000 tons, an 
increase of one-third over the 1928 
total. Products shipped included bars, 
plates, shapes, wire products, tin plate, 
pipe and tubing, piling and railroad 


material. 
x a * 


ONES & LAUGHLIN has been 
sending two tows monthly down 
the Ohio, having doubled its former 
schedule of one tow a month early 
last year. Carnegie Steel Co., the 
largest single user of the rivers, moved 
about 120,000 tons of steel to lower- 
river points during 1929, shipping a 
tow each month. The company also 
handled between 35,000 and 40,000 
tons of coal daily from its mines to 
the Clairton by-product plant in addi- 
tion to making shipments between its 
various steel plants. 

The American Barge Line Co., an 
independent carrier, handled 120,000 
tons of steel during 1929 between 
Pittsburgh and points as far as New 
Orleans, the shortest trip being to 
Cincinnati. This was an increase of 
18 to 20 per cent over the 1928 ton- 
nage. The company reports heavy 
inquiry recently from new shippers, 
pointing to a further substantial gain 
for 1930. 

A. M. Byers Co. plans to make use 
of river transportation at its new 
Ambridge, Pa., plant on the Ohio 
river, the availability of water service 
having been one of the reasons which 
prompted the company to select the 
site it did for its new $10,000,000 
plant. The South Side plant of this 
company, which will continue as its 
pipe producing center, is adjacent to 
the Monongahela river in the heart 
of Pittsburgh about 16 miles upstream 
from Ambridge. The Union Barge 
Line Corp., another public line, moved 
about 280,000 tons of steel last year 
in the Pittsburgh district. This line 
has been handling the down-river tows 
for the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
the latter’s fleet being engaged largely 
in the movement of coal to the mills. 

* * a 

OLLOWING closely upon the com- 

pletion of the 50-year program that 
has given to Ohio valley shippers a 
year-around navigable roadway the 
entire length of the river has come a 
movement for additional development 
work on inland waterways tributary to 
the Ohio. A contemplated Ohio-Erie 
canal, with the first step being con- 
struction as far as Youngstown, 0O., 


(Concluded on Page 176) 
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Lock Washers Hold Nuts 
by Ratchet Grip 


Clegg Lock Washer Corp., 
<p 4725 West Lake street, Chi- 
No.19 cago, is introducing a new 
type of lock washer consist- 
ing of two metal disks with ratchet 
inside faces. When these disks are 
in position on the bolt the ratchet 
faces oppose each other and form a 
positive grip. One of the disks locks 
to the bolt by means of a small pro- 
jection on the inner circumference 
which fits in a keyway machined 
along the length of the bolt threads. 
The other disk locks on the nut by 














.means of three ears, 120 degrees 


apart, on the outer face of the disk. 
A hexagon nut is used and fits with- 
in these ears, the edges jamming 
against the ears and locking the nut 


“Magnified and shaped in steel, 
here is the final energy, the seed 
that fertilizes space.” 


—MacKnight Black 


with the disk. The disks will pass 
each other to the right but not to 
the left. When the nut is to be re- 
moved, after being tightened up on 
the bolt, the ears on the outer disk 
are bent down and the nut backed 
off. The lock washers are made of 
special steel, hardened and_ rust- 
proofed. They are intended for use 
on both S.A.E. and U.S.S. thread 
bolts and nuts and may be obtained 
with the bolts and nuts both in bulk 
and in special boxes. 


Chromite Ore Is Base of 


New Plastic Cement 


Botfield Refractories Co., 
Gp: Swanson and Clymer streets, 
No. 20 Philadelphia, has developed 
a new high temperature ce- 
ment with a basic material of high 

















grade chromite ore obtained from 
South African deposits. The chrom- 
ite base is said to render the material 
chemically inert, hard, dense and 
highly refractory. Among the de- 
structive furnace actions to which 
the new cement is claimed resistant 
are basic and acid slags, molten metal 
penetration, abrasion, erosion and 
chemical reaction in the burning of 
acid sludge. In addition the . mate- 
rial when applied as a surface coating 
on boiler settings, protects the brick- 
work from the penetrating action of 
clinker and fusible coal ash. 

The cement is supplied in plastic 
form and is suited for making either 
dipped or troweled joints. The man- 
ufacturer recommends the material 
for laying up fireclay brick, silica 
brick, chrome brick, high alumina 
brick and also for laying up magne- 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Date 

Item Comment Builder No. Described Page 
eee siicsccctunentcivmiee Cell type for indoor OF OUtdOOr USEC.........cccceseereererereneereesees Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. *....0... 1 Jan. 9 83 
IEIOIINS  scccdiesstsneetccntematinns Complete line; light-weight, rotary, pneumatic................. Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. ... 2 Jan. 9 33 
Milling machines ..............Plain and duplex hydraulic automatic; special table feed..Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. ...... 3 Jan. 9 34 
Flanging machine ............ Roller bearings; handles tank and boiler heads.................. Blue Valley Machine & Die Works.... 4 Jan. 9 34 
DIIUD wksicedchsiuibdibchativinecdtobent Electric monorail type; capacity, 15,000 pounds Robbins & Myers Inc. o..c.ccccsecccseeeseees 5 Jan. 9 76 
Trench supporter .......0.000 Used with trencher to eliminate cave-ins.........0.0+-00++ Greiman Ditcher Co. ccccccccsccssscosssececeeoee 6 Jan. 9 16 
ES RIE Back-geared screw-cutting 9-inch precision lathe South Bend Lathe Works................... 7 Jan. 9 16 
Electrode feed  ..........cs More positive feed obtained with geared drive... General Electric Co. .............. sa 8 Jan. 9 76 
Caliper Indicating device for checking accuracy of rolls............... Farrel- a Co. Inc.. 9 Jan. 9 17 
Drive mechanisms ............ Variable-speed transmission and reversing drive ................Morton Mfg. Co. ...... a3 10 Jan. 9 17 
Purifier Motor-driven centrifugal oil purifier, all enclosed................Hydroil Corp. .... sie 5 Jan. 9 17 
ME ‘nccstustesenuns Chromium-plated blade for wood planers.............. «Simonds Saw & "Steel elk pate SSSR 12 Jan. 16 48 
Grinder Pneumatic grinder and buffer; pistol-grip handle..... «Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co............ 13 Jan. 16 48 
Crane Full-circle, long-boom, broad-gage crane and dragline American Hoist & Derrick Co.......... 14 Jan. 16 48 
Re eT ee eto Radial drill stand; sensitive lever feed...........csseeeres »Hisey-Wolf Machine Co...............c0 15 Jan. 16 49 
TS Universal four-corner flash welder; synchronized................ Taylor-Winfield Corp. iccccccccccceesesseeseeees 16 Jan. 16 49 
Hammer sosseeesseceeereeeevese MOtOr-driven head on board drop hammer’ ...........cc0e Chambersburg Engineering Co........... 17 Jan. 16 49 
EP si icniisntminnnndianed Semiautomatic plumge-cut tyPe ..ceccccccccccrcssseereceessssrsesscerserssenee Cincinnati Grinders Inc.................0:00 18 Jan. 16 50 
Lock washers  .....<.c.c-sccsseceees Two opposing ratchet disks, locked to bolt and nut............ Clege Lock Washer Corp............... 19 Jan. 23 40 
1 EE ee Plastic high-temperature cement with chromite base.......... Botfield Refractories Co................0 20 Jan. 23 40 
ae Hydraulic roll grinder for small diameter rolls...............0 IN NN 21 Jan. 23 13 
PRN “icastientnskdecisdcencsenciivehsaiin Industrial tractor, gasoline powered, 1500-pound pull........ Whitehead & Kales Co...............:c00000 22 Jan. 23 73 
pe ees ee ee ee Tere Pipe and fittings tongs; flat link or cable chain.............. <i o Se er ten 23 Jan. 23 14 
PIE. wiididmesancieompinoncnns Induction type; high speed and heavy duty.........cccccsseree Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.... 24 Jan. 23 74 

nny HNOTDENEUGHENOEREUENENENUUUUATAY OUND TT QUQNVUUUONNNNONYNENUEEULRONEOEUOQODNEUODUOdaneOaananeUOnevaneenagvn eens ENENUUOEONGGEONHONNNEUUUHANNnUUeNeNeeUenenanONaNNEn TATED 
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Alloy Steels Finding New Market 


HE hearty reception which manufacturers of 

machinery and equipment are giving to de- 

velopments enabling them to increase the 
quality and durability of their product was strik- 
ingly illustrated at the twenty-seventh annual 
road show held at Atlantic City last week. Two 
or three years ago alloy steel was considered too 
expensive for general use in road “building equip- 
ment. This attitude appears to have been com- 
pletely reversed, for nearly all important ma- 
chines at the Atlantic City show had wearing 
parts of alloy steel. ‘““Heat-treated alloy steel” was 
a phrase extensively used in referring to the con- 
struction of the implements on display. To in- 
crease their life in hard service, teeth which cut 
into the earth are tipped with stellite. For 
many uses alloys steel castings were extolled. 

Another extensive development in the design 
and construction of road building equipment is the 
sweeping tendency toward antifriction bearings. 
Practically all the high-grade machinery was 
provided with ball and roller bearings. Still an- 
other development of importance is the increasing 
tendency to provide all heavy units with their 
own endless tracks. The exhibition gave indica- 
tion the industry is appreciative of metal protec- 
tive coatings. It further reflected more attention 
to design and appearance. 

Concerns manufacturing road building and con- 
tractors equipment, and those who sell to this 
field, heard many optimistic expressions regard- 
ing the future of the industry. It was pointed 
out that hand labor has been almost entirely sup- 
planted by machinery in the construction of 
roads, so that the work of promoting an appreci- 
ative attitude toward machinery has been ac- 
complished with thoroughness. Regarding the 
outlook for demand for road building machinery, 
it was pointed out that, despite the great amount 
of construction that has been done, the new con- 
struction is unable to cope with the demand. This 
should forecast a bright future. 





Beehive Coke Loses More Ground 


NROADS that have been made by by-product 
coke into the beehive industry during the past 
several years appear likely to be extended 
further in the near future. Total output of bee- 


ls 











hive coke in the Connellsville district during 
1929 was 3,980,760 tons, an increase of 53 per 
cent over the 1928 production of 2,604,950 tons. 
but with that exception the smallest since 1885. 

The high operating rate of steelworks’ blast 
furnaces during the year was responsible for a 
gain of 614,210 tons in output of beehive ovens, 
with merchant producers accounting for the re- 
maining increase of 761,600 tons over the 1928 
figure. In point of percentage of operations, the 
beehive industry ran at a low rate last year de- 
spite the improvement over the preceding year. 
The peak level of merchant oven production was 
attained in March at 39 per cent of capacity, 
while the highest schedule of furnace interests 
was 28 per cent in August, indicating the sur- 
plus of producing facilities. 

With the turn of the year new contracting has 
revealed that additional coke consumers have 
been lost to the beehive industry and now are 
using by-product fuel. New construction of by- 
product plants continued during 1929 and in in- 
stances provided blast furnaces and other con- 
sumers with a more convenient source of fuel 
supply than the beehive ovens afford. A fairly 
steady demand continues for the foundry grades 
of beehive coke, particularly for the premium 
brands, and this fuel gives evidence of more 
virility than dees furnace coke. 





Only Superlatives Gage Railroads 
ONSIDERING the superlatives necessary 
to gage the magnitude of the operations of 
the railroads, it is the more understand- 

able why the railroads last year regained the 
title of premier consumer of finished steel. 

In 1929 the railroads loaded 52,789,789 cars 
of revenue freight, within six-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the alltime record, established in 1926. 
Total operating receipts were $6,111,735,511, of 
which freight traffic accounted for $4,691,147,326. 

Expenditures last year included $2,630,912,415 
for salaries and wages, $1,107,805,792 for ma- 
terials and supplies, $354,186,590 for locomo- 
tive fuel, $389,432,415 for taxes, $603,226,797 for 
fixed charges, and $431,030,910 for dividends. 

Translated into a daily basis, the railroads 
last year expended the income of 152 days for 
wages, 66 days for materials and supplies, 43 
for interest and rents (fixed charges), 26 for 
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dividends, 21 for locomotive fuel, 23 for taxes, 
25 for all other operating expenses, and 9 for 
surplus. 

Capital improvements scheduled to be made 
by the railroads in the first half of 1930 aggre- 
gate $140,000,000 more than in the first half 
of 1929. With the automotive industry, close 
rival of the carriers in the consumption of steel, 
slow to get under way, the ascendancy of the 
railroads would not now appear threatened. 





Low Prices May End Overproduction 


ITH nail prices at the lowest point in 

WW almost five years, nail manufacturers see 

a development which may stimulate an 
otherwise sluggish movement in bringing capacity 
more within the bounds of present-day consump- 
tion. Estimated domestic sales last year of 
11,000,000 kegs took considerably less than half 
of the country’s capacity and are comparable with 
those of 1911. The peak peacetime year prob- 
ably was 1912, when domestic sales totaled close 
to 15,000,000 kegs and export business around 
12,000,000 kegs. 

Since then, except perhaps for the war period, 
the trend has been downward. Improved manu- 
facturing methods abroad, combined with cheaper 
labor and overhead costs, have restricted export 
sales until last year they were virtually negligible. 
The large extent to which corrugated paper and 
fiber boxes have replaced the wooden packing 
case, and the materially smaller use of nails in 
building construction, are chief among the causes 
contributing to declining domestic consumption. 

That there is little profit in the manufacture 
of nails, even at prices prevailing a few months 
ago, is a well recognized fact. Were it not for 
certain conversion operations and the fact that 
nails afford a more profitable outlet than scrap 
for some off-materials, the shrinkage in capacity 
would be at a faster rate. Yet a drop of $7 a 
keg should accelerate this shrinkage. 





Mining Industry a Great Market 


HE extent to which mining companies will 
t, eaneennir to stabilization of business con- 

ditions in 1930 is indicated by the fact 
they are planning to spend $350,000,000 for the 
purchase of materials, equipment and supplies. 
A survey by the American Mining congress indi- 
cates that purchases by 104 iron mining com- 


panies will amount to $27,187,832; by 6749 coal . 


mining companies, $213,390,927; by 92 lead and 
zinc companies, $20,961,584; by 1960 gold and 
silver and miscellaneous metals companies, $15,- 


285,625, and by 260 nonmetallic mining com- 
panies, $10,437,472. These major divisions of the 
mining industry constitute one of the world’s 
greatest markets for materials and equipment. — 

The iron mining companies have had an excep- 
tionally good year, and with more development 
work in progress than at any time since the war, 
the estimate of $27,187,832 for them probably is 
conservative, taking into consideration the. re- 
placement of a great deal of the present equip- 
ment, and the purchase of additional units. The 
coal industry is committed to a program of com- 
plete mine mechanization. 

The mining industry as a market for innumer- 
able commodities is getting better, as the urge 
for higher standards of efficiency, larger ton- 
nages at less unit cost, increases. 





Index Reflects Late 1929.Weakness 


HROUGH 1929 the IRON TRADE REVIEW 

composite of 14 leading iron and steel prod- 

ucts was closely attuned to the production of 
pig iron and steel ingots. From the beginning 
of the year to June the composite line paralleled 
the daily rates of production upward, and for 
the remainder of the year kept them company 
downward. : 

Now, with 1930 only a few weeks old, this close 
relationship has been disturbed. Each week since 
the turn of the year the composite has declined. 
The complete record of January production ob- 
viously is not yet available, but weekly reports 
indicate moderate expansion in operations. 

On the basis of its 1929 performance it would 
seem that the composite is forecasting a down- 
turn in production. This, however, does not 
seem probable considering the preponderance of 
railroad track material rolled in the first half 
of any year, and the steady though slight im- 
provement in automotive requirements for iron 
and steel. A more logical explanation of the 
situation is this: 

From June to October of last year iron and 
steel production retreated gently, as did the 
composite. In November and December produc- 
tion broke badly, but prices did not go off com- 
mensurately, as no amount of shading would have 
conjured up business. But when demand began 
picking up early in January producers bid de- 
terminedly for it, bringing to the surface weak- 
ness which should have accrued to the closing 
months of 1929. 

There are indications that prices are at the 
bottom of the dip, and as producers make an 
effort to stabilize, which consumers in many lines 
will welcome, the composite once more may fall 
back into step with production. 
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Straight-line Production Reduces Costs of 
Making Forgings. Page 27. ° 


Road Show Reflects 


Steel Demand 


Gps of the greatest indus- 
tries in the United States 
—road building—is_ steadily 
enlarging its demand for steel. 
A staff editor of IRON TRADE 
Review who attended the 
twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the American Road 
Builders’ association in At- 
lantic City, Jan. 13-17, writes 
that the most significant fea- 
ture of the meeting and the 
exhibition is the proof of 
“the tremendous increase in 
the use of equipment” for 
roadbuilding. His report on 
pages 36 and 37 of this issue 
is of special interest to steel 
and alloy steel manufacturers 
and equipment builders. The 
demand for faster and lighter 
units has resulted in larger 
use of alloy steels, steel gears 
and antifriction bearings. In- 
stead of buying solely with 
an eye to “first price,” many 
users now consider the great- 
er economies obtained through 
highly. developed machines. 
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Construction Industry Is Gaining Momentum 


WO of the three most important supports 

of the steel industry are strengthening. 

These are the construction and automotive 
industries. The third bulwark of steel prosperity, 
which is railroad buying, continues strong. 


N NO major industry are prospects brighter 
than in the building industry. Both contem- 
plated projects and actual awards are increasing. 
The newly organized construction division of the 
department of commerce is authority for the 
estimate that public utilities will spend nearly 
seven billion bollars in 1930 for construction and 
maintenance of public works. This exceeds the 
value of all contracts awarded for new building 
and engineering work in 1928 when a new record 
was established, contracts totaling $6,628,286,100, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corp. 


A UTOMOTIVE activity, while gaining, re- 
mains an uncertain factor in the industrial 
situation. The December report just issued 
showing output of cars and trucks in the United 
States at 119,950 units reflects sharp curtailment 
from the 600,000-unit levels of last spring but 
it also represents adjustment to a basis for sound 
expansion expected later this year. 


HILE the tone of business is improving 

the pace of actual recovery is not rapid. 
Bank clearings continue to decline, commercial 
failures are increasing, and commodity prices tend 
toward lower levels. The federal reserve board’s 
industrial production index for December dropped 
to 101 compared with the revised November index 
of 106. Last June this index stood at 126. 


IVING costs are declining. The National In- 

dustrial Conference board’s index now stands 
at 162. Bradstreet’s. index of wholesale prices 
as of Jan. 1 was $11.6795, a decrease of 4.5 per 
cent for the month and of 9.7 per cent for the 
year. The decline is gaining momentum. 


EFLECTING the generally sound conditions 

in the steel industry is the report of the Na- 
tional Association of Flat Rolled Steel Manufac- 
turers showing a 75 per cent increase in sales 
last month coupled with further reduction of out- 
put and stocks. 


N THE brighter side, also, are expanding 

schedules of farm implement companies, an 
upturn in the rubber industry, a convalescing 
money market, fairly well sustained consumption 
and lack of serious unemployment. 


The Barometer of Business 


INDUSTRIAL INDICATORS 
Average 


Dec., 1929 One month ago One yearago 1913 
Pig iron output (Daily 





average, tons) ............ 91,513 106,081 108,702 83,900 
Machine Tool orders 3 

MOS. AVETAME ......0.c000000e 221 247 283 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons).... 4,417,193 4,125,345 8,976,712 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily av- 

STATES, COTS)  -...ccccereeere 115,851 185,116 160,728 
Dodge Bidg., awards in 

87 states (sq. ft.) ... 44,007,800 51,032,400 65,200,600 
Automobile output ........ 119,950 217,441 234,116 
Coal output, tons ......... 46,200,000 45,677,000 44,083,000 89,869,000 
Business failures ; num- 

att ale selatalannnnnneninh 2,087 1,796 1,948 1,336 
Business failures; li- 

EET OOD . - scceceincemrernieperne $58,210,000 $52,045,863 $40,774 $22,732,000 
Cement production, bbls. ............. 14,086,000 12,189,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption 

SOIIEIEE :. ceivhasihiotievepeeiinsibaiiines 458,892 544,150 633,301 438,218 
Car loadings (weékly 

BP OTEIO)  ccecreccccsesssticvenns 668,182 978,000 TORO... ctestinetints 

FOREIGN TRADE 
Average 
Dec., 1929 One month ago One year ago 1913 
PU cnsitsititcinnins vice $434,000,000 $442,281,995 $475,845,000 $194,000,000 
TIMPOTES  cocccccccscecseereee $311,000,000 $838,552,833 $339,408,000 $149,900,000 
Gold exports ............ $72,547,000 $80,289,000 $1,636,000 $5,234,000 
Gold imports ............ $8,121,000 $7,123,000 $24,950,000 $5,900,000 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

One One 
Normal Dec. 21 month ago year ago 

ae RRR $4.86 $4.86 $4.87 $4.84 

. ; : 19.3¢ 8.92c 3.98c 8.90¢ 

5.26¢ 5.23¢ 5.28¢ 5.23¢ 

23.8¢ 23.88¢ 23.93¢ 23.76¢ 





FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


One One 
Dec., 1929 monthago year ago 1913 

25 Industrial stocks” .... $284.92 $285.50 $337.69 $58.19 
25 Rail stocks* ................ $125.59 $128.16 $131.70 $82.90 
SD ON scicimanion $86.65 $86.70 $83.34 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 

OMG O) acrcoreresscsiosenscerns $52,578,985 $64,781,387 $60,238,098 $13,895,000 
Commercial paper rate 

(N. Y., per cent) ........ 4% 5 5% 5.60 
**Commercial loans (000 

ERE ADS PAP Soba tga een RC $9,044,000 $9,557,000 $9,000,602 
Federal Reserve ratio, 

OE COUN © cticciasetciccisesens 75.4 71 OT Saki 


Railroad earnings***...... $86,669,467 $152,987,127 $113,694,856 $59,301,000 
Stock sales, N. Y. stock 

OXCHANTE ...ccccescsesecsescere 83,861,660 72,455,420 92,837,350 6,924,000 
Bond sales, par value....$277,086,850 $290,680,000 $207,356,500 $41,499,000 

*Jan. 18. 

**Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 

***November, 1929. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


One month ago One yearago 1918 
IRON TRADE REVIEW com- 
posite average of 14 : 
iron and steel prices $35.95 $36.03 $36.22 $26.32 


Bradstreet’s index .......... $11.67 $12.24 SURO ec: es 
Wheat, cash (bushel) .... $1.08 $1.08 $0.98 $0.92 
Corn, cash (bushel) ...... $0.78 $0.81 $0.76 $0.51 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $1.30 $1.30 $1.21 $2.50 
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The Business Trend 


































Average Daily Production and Average Monthly 
Price Basic Valley Iron 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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Pig Iron Situation 


AILY average production of pig iron in 

December dropped to 91,513 tons, the 
lowest rate since October, 1927. This com- 
pares with 106,081 tons for November, 198,- 
702 tons for December, 1928, and 125,753 
tons last May, the peak point of all time. 
Pig iron output has declined steadily for 
seven months. During this period prices 
have remained fairly steady, basic iron hold- 
ing at $18.50, valley. Adjustment of output 
to demand and lack of a severe price test 
have contributed to this stability. 



































Foundry Equipment 


ROSS orders received by members of the 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation increased in December, the associa- 
tion’s index for this month rising to 208 com- 
pared with 128.6 in November, and 193.9 for 
December, 1928. The December index of 
shipments climbed 49.7 points to 201.9 and 
that for unfilled orders 27.8 points to 473.2. 
The three months average index of gross 
orders dropped in December to 193.9 com- 
pared with 200 in November and 230 in Oe- 
tober, the 1929 peak. 
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Refined Copper 


TOCKS of refined copper in the hands of 

producers in North and South America 
at the end of December were the largest 
in about seven years, amounting to 171,320 
tons. This was an increase of 44,401 tons, 
or 35 per cent, for the month. December 
shipments dropped to 93,802 tons against 
106,858 tons in November and 165,806 tons 
last March. The average daily rate of pro- 
duction was cut 8 per cent in December with 
output totaling 138,203 tons against 145,376 
tons in November. 


Machine Tool Orders 


RDERS for machine tools in December 

were the smallest in more than a year 
and a half. The three months moving av- 
erage index of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association dropped to 221 against 
247 for November and 330 for April, 1929, 
when this index reached its highest point. 
The association’s index of shipments was 
243 for December against 250.5 for No- 
vember and 328.8 for last March. The in- 
dex of unfilled orders was 560.6 against 
628.8 for November, and 721.8 last June. 
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Foreign Trade 


ERCHANDISE exports from the United 

States declined 1 per cent in Decem- 
ber while imports dropped 8 per cent com- 
pared with those for November, the depart- 
ment of commerce reports. The balance of 
exports over imports increased 18 per cent 
to $123,000,000. Outgoing shipments last 
month totaled $434,000,000 against $442,281,- 
995 in November and $475,845,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1928. Imports amounted to $311,000,- 
000 against $338,552,833 in November and 
$339,408,000 in December, 1928. 


Building Construction 


UILDING construction awards continued 

to shrink in December, declining 1114 
per cent compared with those for November 
and 32 per cent compared with one year ago. 
The F. W. Dodge Corp. reports December 
awards for 37 states totaled 44,007,800 
square feet against 51,032,400 square feet for 
the previous month and 65,206,000 square 
feet for December, 1928. Both contemplated 
projects and actual awards in the early weeks 
of January indicate that an upturn in build- 
ing construction activity is approaching. 
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but Sales Gain 


Automotive Buying Exceeds Expectations, with Railroads. Still Large 
Factor—Pig Iron Market Brisker—Quotations Give Ground 


EMAND for iron and steel continues to ex- 

pand moderately, despite the retarding in- 

fluence of an unsettled price situation. In- 
dividual purchases are not large, except in the 
case of some automotive and railroad interests, 
but orders are more numerous and January book- 
ings on the whole are outrunning expectations 
at the turn of the year. 


Transportation Chief Support of Market 


Automotive requirements, while spotty, have 
increased to the point where for some producers 
of iron and steel they approximate normal for 
January. Ford, Chevrolet and Hudson-Essex, of 
the large-scale producers, are enlarging sched- 
ules and ordering out material commensurately. 

Between 20,000 and 30,000 freight cars are 
pending or in immediate prospect, including 11,- 
400 for the Chesapeake & Ohio, on which steel 
bids closed Jan. 22. Including 130 locomotives 
and 55 tenders, the steel requirements for this 
record equipment order exceed 150,000 tons. Car 
builders are specifying heavily against recent 


orders, while makers of rails and fastenings are 
stepping up their operations. 

Building steel needs may be expected to ex- 
pand rather than contract. Booking in the past 
week totaled 31,000 tons, compared with 27,000 
tons last week and 22,400 tons a year ago. Ship- 
ping requirements loom again as 24,000 tons, 
chiefly plates, will be required for two ocean 
steamers, while a large car ferry is up on the 
Great Lakes. Steel pipe orders are light, with 
expectations that the 150,000 tons in prospect 
for a pipe line from Texas to Chicago will ma- 
ture in the spring. 


Heavier Melt Forces Iron Buying 


Pig iron sales have been notably heavier the 
past few days, due partially to a slightly weaker 
price situation and the inability of some melters 
longer to delay their commitments. At Cleveland 
the past week’s sales reached 33,000 tons, at St. 
Louis 16,000 tons and at Buffalo 12,000 tons. Or- 
ders at Chicago are daily exceeding the opening 
of the year by 15 to 20 per cent. Foundry 














Jan. 22, Dec., Oct., Jan., 
1930 1929 1929 1929 
PIG IRON 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ...........:0000 $20.76 20.76 20.76 19.96 
BE, “WHERE  Sttttinreccces 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa. ................ 19.00 19.75 19.75 20.15 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh .......... 19.76 19.76 19.76 19.36 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...........c.scsccesesees 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham .......... 15.00 14.25 14.00 16.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia Furnace ...........:0.. 18.25 18.26 19.65 21.25 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Philadelphia... 21.26 21.76 22.26 22.26 
Malleable, valley 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Malleable, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chicago 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
+Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 19.18 19.18 19.18 18.76 





Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh .......... 104.79 104.79 109.79 109.79 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery, Northern shipments 
based on $18 to $14, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


COKE 


Connelisville furnace, OVENS ..............006 2.50 2.65 2.65 2.75 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS «0... 3.50 8.50 3.75 3.75 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown... 34.00 $4.00 35.00 34.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 34.00 $4.75 35.00 34.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ............ $4.00 (384.75 85.00 3838.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 40.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 








Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 














Jan. 22, Dec., Oct., Jan., 
1980 1929 1929 1929 

FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Steel bars, Chicago .......sceccce 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ..................00.00 2.17 2.23: 228 2.3% 
Iron bars, Chicago 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.00 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.90 1.95 1.90 
Shapes, Philadelphia 1.86 1.91 2.01 2.06 
Shapes, CHICAGO ..cccccsrcsoresscssceseravseseserecercsesees 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.00 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ..................:00000 1.85 1.90 1.95 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ......................... 2.05 2.10 2.15 2.10 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.00 
Sheets, black, No, 24, Pittsburgh ......... 2.65 2.75 2.80 2.85 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 18, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.85 2.85 2.10 
Sheets, ‘gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh............ 3.30 3.40 3.50 3.60 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago ............. 2.90 2.90 ‘8.05 3.00 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 18, Chicago... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.26 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, ‘Chicago... 3.55 8.60 8.70 8.75 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ............sscccccccsrssseeeee 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  ...........cccccceees 2.30 2.40 2.45 2.65 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh... 5.25 5.86 6.85 5.85 
base, 


*Comparison for January, 1929, is with old blue annealed 
No. 10. 


SCRAP 


Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............ 16.75 15.10 17.80 19.00 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. J i . 

Heavy melting steel, Chicago 
No. 1 —— —— RRs inci 
No. 1 wrought, IIE cicreninakuisinsoesthinutes y i ‘ 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ..........0...s000 i 14.60 17.05 17.10 
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Current Prices for Rolled Steel Product 
TEEL PLATES Boston, delivered  ...c.ssssssssersreees 2.265¢ Philadelphia, delivered ................ 2.97¢ to 3.07¢ 
Pi 8 PLA Detroit, del. 2.085c Gary, Indiana Harbor ............ 2.85c¢ 
agp oy sessseseeeeennnnnnnensecs 1.85¢ Pittsburgh, cold finishing ....... 2.00¢ Chicago, delivered ..cc..sessessm 2.90¢ 
hia, del. ..sseesssssesssssesees 2.05¢ to2.10¢ pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15c Birmingham base 1... 3.00¢ 
Deg Wow, Gal cccisccstessicnesvessalers 2.125¢ to 2.175c St. Louis, del 3.17 
Roston, da. 2 '266c to 2.415¢ RAIL STEEL . Louis, MB ER MR BE CNN .17¢ 
Chicago, base ..sccccssccssssssssssvssensees 2.00¢ Chicago Heights... 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ TIN MILL BLACK NO. 28 
Cleveland, delivered ose... 2.04¢ Bsastern mills  -.-.sesceevssveereeereeenee 1.85¢ to 1-95¢ pittsburgh, base ...ccccvsesseeeeeseeevees 2.90¢ to 3.00¢ 
Lackawanna, om Pee base ........ 2.05¢ to = oe me IRON li ail Gary, base $.00c to $.10c 
rmingham, base ..........0sse0- Re: | ONE: cicinsisnecscicnuiaicouinatine -00c .10¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base ccc. 2.00c to 2.05¢ New Fork, an 2.19¢ to 2.24¢ GALVANIZED NO. 24 
Pacific Coast, Cif. sisson 2.25 to 2.80c Philadelphia, delivered .............. 2.17¢ to 2.22¢ Pittsburgh, Base --srcssssreveon 3.30¢ to 3.40c 
OU RE SOS scssecittonnigescisvcisionase 2.17¢ Pittsburgh, refined 1.0... 2.15¢ to 4.25 Philadelphia, delivered .............. 3.62¢ to 3.72¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.14c to 2.19¢ REINFORCING Gary, Indiana Harbor ... a 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Pittsburgh, billet, cut lengths 2.20c Se Se wpitage ty  8.60c to é ae 
Stock lengths from mill... ie fe tak te a 20 
Pittsburgh, ‘base  .........cccesseseesee 1,.85¢ Chicago, billet .ciccsccccocsccssssscsscees 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ : 
Philadelphia, del. .........cc.cceseseeeee 1.86¢ to 1.96c Chicago, rail steel... 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 
New Yorks, del. ...ccccccccccscosccocseses 2.145¢ to 2.195c Chicago, rail steel, road and Pittsburgh, base ...........cccccecseeeeesee 2.25c to 2.35c 
Boston, del. 2.265¢ DR RINE: scccctvncsiecotcedencansinnans 1.90¢c to 2.00¢ Chicago, district mills 2.45c 
Chicago, base + _ Philadelphia, cut lengths ...... 2.42c to 2.62c Chicago, — sdaiitiin yo 
Cleveland, delivered ia St. Louis, delivered ..... a, .67¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y. ....... 2.05¢ tos Ibe ee a ee Philadelphia, delivered .. 2.57¢ to 2.67¢ 
Birmingham, base oe anne 05e 18 per cent chrome, 7 per cent nickel Birmingham ebEs Wecsccevetensccceeonseoesene 2.50¢ 
Bethlehem, Pa., base ... ... 2.00¢ to : - Sheets....35.00c; plates....81.00c.; bars....28.00c 
Pacific Coast, Coif. ...c.ccccscceseseeee wr te is eee “ah it BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, NO. 9-10 
Detroit, del EY a pe) 2.14¢ to 2 19e 28 Pittsburgh, bASC .,....cccccccsserseseves 2.10¢ to 2.20c 
’ , TE. . cecucgssibenated 20.5c¢ 28c¢ Chicago district mills 2.30¢ 
BARS Plates ...... 23.5¢ 26 3le Chicago, delivered .......... 2.35¢ 
Sheets ........ 27.5¢ 30e 35c Philadelphia, delivered 2.42¢ to 2.57¢ 
SOFT STEEL Hot strip 20.5¢ 28¢ 28c¢ H 
: St. Louis, delivered ............00 2.52c 
Pittsburgh, base ..........cscccccsssecsees 1.85¢ to 1.90e Cold strip ............ 28¢ 29.5¢ 32 BTC Birmingham coeccsscsescsessseesssveeeecesoves 2.35c 
Chicago, base 2.00 Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
Birmingham, base .....cc.csscsssecsseses 2.05¢c has chrome 15% and under, B over 15/18% AUTOMOBILE, NO. 20 
Lackawanna, N. Y.. base ........ 2.00¢ to 2.05c inc., C over 18/28% inc., D over 23/80% Pittsburgh, base ....r.csccesssseeenees 3.90¢ 
Pacific Const, C18. ecco... 2.35¢_ ine. Detroit, delivered ..........ccccsseee 4.09¢ to 4.19¢ 
Cleveland, base, local mills ........ 1.85¢ EETS FURNITURE 
Cleveland, del., outside mills 1.875¢ SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 WIR sings iceetcccttnenion 4.00c 
Philadelphia, del. ........:..cccesseeeeee 2.17¢c to2.22c Pittsburgh, base ...........scsssseesserere 2.55¢ to 2.75c¢ ‘ 
New York, delivered .........se:00- 2.19¢ to 2.24e Detroit, delivered ...csccsucccsessee 2.84c to 2.94 (Turn to the following page) 























iron purchases are noteworthy in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, duplicating last week’s performance in 
basic iron. At Chicago southern iron has sold 
on a basis of $13, Birmingham, $2 under the 
Birmingham home level. Canadian melters are 
withholding purchases in anticipation of a re- 
duction. 

Semifinished steel in the Cleveland-Youngstown- 
Pittsburgh territory has been subjected to con- 
siderable pressure as a result of concessions in 
sheets and strip, and the $34 price on sheet bars 
is reported shaded. Beehive furnace coke has 
receded 10 cents a ton, to a range of $2.50 to 
$2.60. Iron and steel scrap prices show little 
variation, with an advance at Chicago and a 
slight drop at Pittsburgh. 


Tank Cars Lead Equipment Orders 


Freight car awards of the past week include 
925 tank cars by the Texas Co. and 500 by the 
United Car & Equipment Co., 500 gondolas by 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas to its own shops, and 
‘ 27 miscellaneous cars. The Baltimore & Ohio had 
distributed 85,000 tons of rails. Track fastening 
sales at Chicago aggregated 10,000 tons, with 
an equal tonnage pending. 

Automotive buying has quickened the bar mar- 
ket perceptibly, but of 
the heavy finished lines 
plates remain the most 
active, due to railroad 


Composite Market Average 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, 
Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed 14 
Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


base, Pittsburgh. Tonnage buyers can do better, 
while on some bar orders 1.90c still governs. 
Efforts to stabilize at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, have 
failed and more support is now given to 1.85c. 


Sheet Output and Prices Irregular 


Sheet mill operations are slightly better but 
irregular, especially in the Mahoning valley. Con- 
sumers in the Chicago district are specifying 
lightly. Galvanized sheets from Chicago district 
mills are lower, and from Chicago warehouses 
have been reduced $6 per ton. Pittsburgh base 
prices on galvanized are 3.30c to 3.40c, on black 
2.55c to 2.75c, on blue annealed plates 2:10c to 
2.20c, and blue annealed sheets 2.25c to 2.35c. 
Hot strip to tonnage buyers is 1.80c to 1.90c. 

Steel corporation subsidiaries are operating at 
70 per cent, contrasted with 67 last week, and a 
slight increase is scheduled for the latter part 
of the week. Ingot operations at Chicago have 
expanded from 65 per cent last week to 75 per 
cent now, while Pittsburgh has gone from 60 
per cent to 65-70. Youngstown operations ap- 
proximate 70 per cent, a gain of about 5 points 
over last week. Rail mills at Chicago have at- 
tained a 90 per cent rate. One merchant stack 
at South Chicago has been blown out for relining. 
For the fifth consecu- 
tive week IRON TRADE 
REVIEW composite of 
leading iron and 


specifications and tank This week (January 22, 1930) .......c.ccccscscsse $35.36 steel products has de- 

inquiry, of which 10,- Last week (January 15, 1930) .........ccssessssssesereeessessees $35.60 clined, being $35.36 

000 tons is pending at One Month ago (December, 1929)............cccccccccscsssesseees 35.95 this week against 
‘ Three months ago (October, 1929)..........ccccccccccceessoeseees 36.23 

Chicago. Bars, plates One year ago (January, 1929).........ccccccscecscssscsssesessseneee 36.24 $35.60 last week. It 

and shapes to average Ten years ago (January, 1920).........ccsccssssecessssecseeeneess 59.40 iS now at the lowest 


buyers are now 1.85c, 





Fifteen years ago (January, 1915).......csccssscseeeseeeres 


point in 16 months. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 
Tubular Preducts Quoted on Last Editorial Page—See Preceding Page For Other Products 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ 





Delivered Detroit ..........:ccs0 2.19¢ 
Hot strip 6), to 24-in., Pitts 1.80c to 1. 90c 

Delivered, Detroit. .................. 2.09¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and un- 

Bar, CRRCRBO _ pinecsdiverscciscarssenes 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 

Do. Gyg to 2B 4B  crrciccesisicericses 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ 
Cooperage stocks, Pittsburgh . 2.20c 

i ae 2.30¢ 


Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 
16 inches and under by 0.100- 
inch and heavier, base Pitts., 


Cleve. (3 ton and over) ...... 2.65c to 2.75¢ 

Delivered, Detroit ................. 2.885¢ 
Worcester, Mass. (3 tons and 

CUE D. - ° Nicaterrttenccucninnticaoucnad 2.80c to 2.90¢ 


ALLOY STEEL 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 








Alloy dif- Net 100 

S.A.E. Series Number ferentials Ib. bars 
2000 0.25 $2.90 
2100 0.55 3.20 
2300 1.50 4.16 
2500 2.25 4.90 
3100 0.55 3.20 
8200 1.35 4.00 
8300 3.80 6.45 
3400 3.20 5.85 
4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. .......... 0.50 3.15 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. .......... 0.70 3.35 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo. 125- 

4S pier ‘ 3.70 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. 3.00 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. 48 3.10 
5100 Chrome Spring ........ 0.20 2.85 
ig B.C reer 1.20 3.85 
6100 Spring Steel ............. 0.95 3.60 
Chrome Nickel Vanadium 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium ............. 0.95 3.60 
D250 (AAtS) ....crccccccerecsseeeeee 0.25 2.90 
9250 (rounds, squares) .. 0.50 3.15 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and over 
take same prices per gross ton as same speci- 
fication alloys bars per net ton. Sizes under 
4 x 4 to 2% in. x 2% in. inclusive sold on 
bar basis plus steel bar card extras for size. 
Sizes under 2% in. x 2% in. take bar price 
on net ton basis. 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, drawn or rolled, Pitts., 


Chi., Buffalo, and Cleve. c.]. 2.20¢ 

Do, delivered, Detroit .......... 2.335¢ to 2.435c¢ 
Shafting (turned, polished) 

Pittsburgh, Buffalo .............. 2.20¢ 


Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.55c to 3.00c 
(Depending on size, 13/16 to T7-inch) 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 





Standard wire nails $2.40 $2.30 
Cement coated nails vase 2 OO 2.30 
Galvanized nails ..............::0000+ 4.40 4.30 
(Per pound) 
Polished. staples  ........scs-0::scccsee 2.85c 2.75¢ 
Galvanized staples 2.0.0.0... 3.10¢ 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galvanized ......... 3.05¢ 2.95c 
Annealed fence wire 2.55¢ 2.45¢ 
Galvanized WiTC  ...........sescceeseses 3.00¢ 2.90¢ 





Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. Chicago $2 
higher, Duluth, Birmingham $3 higher. 
Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage 2.40¢ 
RIN ii iia sail a ccinecho cei 3.40c 
Wire, delivered Detroit ............ 2.535c 
Nails, delivered Detroit ............ 2.535c 


Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 
son, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Pittsburgh-Cleveland base on products 
made there; Duluth $2 higher; Fairfield, 
Ala., $3 higher. 


CUT NAILS, CHAIN, PILING 


Cut. nails, c.1., f.o.b. mills ...... 2.70c 
Cut nails, Le.l., f.o.b. mills ...... 2.80¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.. 2.20¢ 
Chain proof BB and BBB, Pitts. 
B/16-in. tO VgriM...0scssscoccescccerseees 33 1/3 and 5 off 
D7 AGB, CO. DIMER cscs ccvvnctaseresavsoencinaieos 33 1/3 off 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............ 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago ...............00. 48.20 to 49.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 44.20 to 45.20 
Six-inch and over, New York.... 37.50 to 39.50 
Four-inch, New York ............:0.+ 40.00 to 41.00 
Standard fittings, Bir. base ...... $100.00 

Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN PLATE; TERNE PLATE 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 

*Tin plate, coke base ...........-.. $5 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 

Long ternes, primes, No. 24.... 4.00¢ 
*Price subject to quantity differentials. 


Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist........ $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago dist. $6.80 to 6.90 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago.......... $7.00 to 7.10 off 


Trade Jobbers, 
8. 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 





Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 Ib. $24.00 to 29.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills .... $36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base ........ 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills ............ 2.80¢ 
Spikes, smail railroad, 7/16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts. ...... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts.. 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........... 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand. job- 

Te ae ee ain occas ne tnatiabane 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago .... ies .80¢ 
RD DRM: TIE Sisereceinccncesciysasenets $41.50 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
ease lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread  .............:cccesseee 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread *% x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
BI FIs cance cecinaic secant biawneibiiecd 60 to 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .............ccc000 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 


EW: ROCOWB apiiircsecagerecrovecarsesscsccossorssnse 60 to 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads ........ 60 to 70 off 
SEEN IRIEL ANI Sodesccontsadenscedsvesesiebbeessosan 60 to 70 off 


URINE PNEIE agoeatehenscnscsnesitsceseenesss ...60 to 70 off 

Stud bolts. without nuts 60 to 70 off 

Stove bolts, 75, 20, 10 and 5 off in pkgs., 75, 
10, 10 and 5 with 2% off in bulk. 





BIE IMI a tbicsviode os toveaxixseutpsdoubstiedecsantaecteenl 60-5 off 
Nuts 
EE BRINE | jesisiciscccsvaaccesavecianinainnsveiae’ 60 to 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Naa cits inrecidasanhatantninSeinmeaapeaniaaenused 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ............. 85 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
RN a A RE a pee eR A Ry TE 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ........ 80-10-5 off 
RIVETS 
Struc., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve.. .......... 3.10¢e 
Structural, c.l., Chicago ............. 3.20¢ 
**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts... 70 and 10 off 


Reise IML « icccicastcrsssicosevabonvees 70 to 70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth .......... $34.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .......... a 34.00 









Youngstown  .........sessescess ma 34.00 
Cleveland _.............. sas 34.00 
Philadelphia. .............. aS 39.30 
NRE Se Carne Cee aE 36.00 








Forging, Chicago ..........6.cccssee 41.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ................... 39.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ............... 44.30 
SHEET BARS 
ET EEE PETE Ee $34.00 
Youngstown $4.00 
Cleveland _........ 34.00 
IEEE dk cnca ade Midigiisespyonsnodnacaions 36.00 
Pe. TS cxnsininteiinedeseventaprinss 84.00 
IIE. 5... ceaicharntiniieshcndeninintinies 34.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland $40.00 
NED aiin cackssccnssnidcdesceoses 41.00 
FAIOOA . nesicnrecrtaistocesteeiedhinen 40.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ............... 1.85c to 1.90¢ 


IRON ORE 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake — rv 


Old range bessemer, vk be J scscisse 0 
Mesabi bessemer, 5142% ........ 4.65 
Old range noubessemer, “Bl 1% 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5114 %.... 4.50 
High phosphorus, 5144.% .......0« 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56-63 %......... 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65%... nominal 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 
55% iron, 10-12% manganese 12.00 to 12.50 


North African low phosphorus 12.50 
Swedish basic, 65% ..ccccccccccceeeeee 10.50 
Swedish low phosphorus ............ 12.00 


Spanish and North African 

basic, 50 to 6% (nominal).. 11.50 to 12.00 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%... nominal 
Tungsten future, short ton 

ST, GE POOR nce cnccessvisssnicertes 15.25 to 15.50 
Chrome ore, 48-50%, long ton 

YE) Aaa ASR Cer Awe oar ere ees 22.00 to 24.00 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices, not including duty, are cents per 
unit; cargo lots. 
Caucasian (52-55 per cent) .... 30 to 32 cents 
Indian (48-50 per cent) ......... 30 to 32 cents 
Brazilian (46-48 per cent) ... 29 to 31 cents 


FLUORSPAR 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


Illinois mines, per net ton .... $18.00 
Washed gravel, import duty 
paid east, tide., gross ton .... $21.00 


REFRACTORIES 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 


First Quality 









PPORMEG ICRA -cicccicsshcasndis cissicrssnavtcer $43.00 to 46.00 
RIIEED accusteidintcecsciign pn ctoutbcechdaveaohdemhatt 43.00 to 46.00 
RERNONE: caloichsinnstcevccqchiotaged stsceigieeioties 43.00 to 46.00 
RIED scknksiinbidisiss ic ninicemcne 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri ...... ... 43.00 to 46.00 
BEBOP IAG: asin esccsccticeevecscomncen ... 48.00 to 46.00 
Georgia and Alabama ............... 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 
Paneer eGte \ sccrspcistiininivicasuede 35.00 to 38.00 
2S eT ARISE SIRE ee ADR “a pecte Aa 35.00 to 38.00 
SURI isiscsn oct dcbbincicalien tenstastdqictenes 35.00 to 38.00 
DEINE ° i: theses eintetninberbensisicginegiietegs 35.00 to 38.00 
PR MIIES, |S cecidccicaigindcegvessncondhesmacseveases 35.00 to 38.00 
OI ninscies scrnpininatoicesotestessciscnens 85.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama ................ 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
PERG PPI Sipescresectacccnensenpisasnenns 43.00 
Joliet, Ill.; East Chicago, Ind..... 52.00 
DET cncviniciesttcngersnsiatsiciongs 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
9x 4% x 2% 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite.. $40.00 
Domes., Chewelah, Wash., base 22.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
9x 4% x 2% $45. 


00 
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Pig Iron 


Kloof Market Section i 


Business Expanding 
Easier Prices—Southern Furnaces Selling 
Heavily in North—Competition Keener 


Under Influence of 





ALES of pig iron have increased as prices 
S have shown an easier trend. 

tonnage booked at Cleveland amounted to 33,- 
000; large orders have been booked in eastern ter- 
ritory; daily orders at Chicago are 15 to 20 per 
cent larger than at the opening week of this month. 
Alabama furnaces are shipping heavily into north- 
ern districts, booking orders in northern Indiana 


ITTSBURGH, Jan. 21.—New pig 

iron business is slow to expand. 

General activity has moderated 

slightly since the pickup earlier 
in the month and new orders usually 
are for a few carloads at a time. 
Shipments hold to the better rate of 
recent weeks with releases received 
on most of the old orders that were 
held up the latter part of last year. 
With considerable of such tonnage to 
be worked off buying gives indications 
of remaining light for several weeks. 
Orders generally are for prompt ship- 
ment, and little tendency is shown to 
place forward requirements. National 
Radiator Co. closed for a portion of 
its recent inquiry for 1500 tons of 
No. 2 foundry iron with two furnaces 
at the full market price. Current 
business is providing little test and 
on some grades prices are nominal. 
Producers continue to quote $18.50, 
valley, for No. 2 foundry and basic, 
and $19 for bessemer and malleable. 


Boston, Jan. 21.—More than 7000 
tons of pig iron was sold in this 
district in the past week. Orders 
generally are placed at $17, Buffalo, 
for No. 2 plain and No. 2X, and 
equivalents, but in a few instances 
the price has been shaded. A ma- 
chinery manufacturer placed 1000 
tons with the Mystic Iron Works, 1000 
tons with Buffalo furnaces and 1000 
tons with furnaces in other districts. 


New York, Jan. 21.—Approximately 
6000 tons of pig iron was sold here 
in the past week, one seller booking 
2000 tons. Buffalo iron is unchanged 
at $17 to $17.50, base, and southern 
iron $19 to $19.50, delivered. Fresh 
inquiry includes 300 tons of No. 2 
plain and No. 2X iron for the A. P. 
Smith Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J., and 
500 tons for a machinery builder in 
Connecticut. General Electric Co. is 
understood to have concluded its pur- 
chase of 4000 tons for various plants. 
It is reported here the Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass., has divided 2000 tons 
between the Mystic Iron Works and a 
Buffalo furnace. Its original inquiry 
was said to have involved close to 
5000 tons. Foundry melt is gaining 
headway slowly. 


Buffalo, Jan. 21.—The decline in pig 
iron last week has resulted in Buffalo 
producers booking about 12,000 tons of 
iron, General Electric Co.’s tonnage 
for its Erie plant is reported to have 
gone to an Erie maker and the 


Schenectady tonnage to Port Henry, 


The week’s base, 





TULLE ee 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 







Bessemer, valley furnace _.........+ $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............. 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace  ..cesccccecereses 18.50 
Basie, Pitts., Gist. TGP. ncccccsmsne 19.00 
*Basic, del., Pitts. .......... 19.63 to 20.13 
Basic del., eastern Pa. ............ 19.00 to 19.50 
Basic, Buff. fur. for local de 18.00 
Malleable, valley furnace .............+ 19.00 
Malleable, Pitts., dist. fur. ........ 19.50 
*Malleable, del. Pittsburgh ........ 20.13 to 20.63 
Malleable, Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago furnace .......... 20.00 
Malleable. Buff. fur. for local del. 19.00 


Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ............ 20.76 to 22.40 
Malleable, Granite City fur. ........ 20.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 20.50 
No. 1X, Eastern del., Phila. ............ 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 1X, Buff. fur. for local del........ 20.00 
No. 2 foundry valley furnace 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Pitts. dist. fur. 19.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... weeds 
18. 


No. 2 plain Buff. fur. for local del. 

No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... 20.00 
No. 2 fdy., Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
No. 2 fdy., Granite City ............00 20.00 
WO. 3 Pimin, Gehig. PMU. | ccrersecsssccccseoes 20.76 to 21.26 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace ....... 17.75 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo, del. Boston.. 21.91 to 22.41 
No. 2 plain, N. J., tidewater ...... 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2 Alabama, Bir. base ............. 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base.... 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ......... 17.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati.. 17.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland.... 20.51 to 21.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del., Chicago... 19.51 
No. 2 Alabama, del., St. Louis........ 18.42 to 18.92 
No. 2 Ala., Phila., dock dely...... 19.25 to 19.75 
No. 2 Ala., Balt., dock dely........ 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 Ala., N. Y., dock dely........ 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 Ala., Boston, dock dely.... 20.21 
No. 2X, east, N. J., tidewater.... 21.28 to 21.78 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila. ............ 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2X, fdy., Buff. fur. for loc. del. 19.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston........ 21.91 to 22.91 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ............. 18.25 
Gray forge, Pitts. dist. fur. ...... 18.50 


*Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 
Low phos., standard, valley 
Low phos., standard, Phila......... 
Low phos., copper bearing fur..... 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago 

*Freight from Pittsburgh district furnace to 
points in Pittsburgh district 68.00c, 76.00c and 
$1.13 per ton. 


CANADIAN PRICES 


ahscninh 19.13 to 19.63 
27.00 


24.76 
23.00 to 24.00 
27.04 


No. 1 foundry, del. Toronto ......... $23.60 
No. 1 foundry, del. Montreal ....... 25.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto ......... 23.10 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal ........ 24.50 
Malleable, del. Toronto  .........00 23.60 
Malleable, del. Montreal  .........00 25.00 
Basic, del. Montreal  ........ccsecereee 23.50 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, O., furnace in 
per cents: 5—$22; 6—$22 to $23; 7—$23 to 
$24; 8—$24 to $25; 9—$25 to $26; 10—$27 to 
say 11—$29 to $30; 12—$31 to $32; 18—$383 
to $34. 


Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, O., 
furnaces, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
$34; 183—$86; 14—$88; 15—$41; 16—$43.50; 17 
—$46.50. 


TULL 
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and in Michigan at prices figuring back to $13, 
Birmingham. 
derstood to be holding their trade in nearby ter- 
ritory by meeting prices which are equivalent to 
$18 and $18.25, base, Cleveland, though $18.50 has 
not disappeared. 
stimulated by the recent reduction of $1 a ton in 
the Buffalo district. 


Cleveland furnaces are un- 


Business at Buffalo has been 


N. Y. Five or six 1000-ton lots were 
placed by various melters. Most of 
this business went at the new prices, 
$18.50 for No. 2 plain, $19 for No. 
2X, and $20 for No. 1. Malleable was 
taken at $19. 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 21.—Pig iron 
sales are small. Shipments of No. 2 
foundry and malleable appear to be 
steadily absorbed by consumers, while 
occasional shipments of bessemer are 
made, basic moving slowly. Bessemer 
and malleable hold at $19, valley, and 
No. 2 foundry and basic at $18.50. 

Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Sharper com- 

petition and larger volume of sales 
feature the pig iron market. Fur- 
nace interests at Cleveland booked ap- 
proximately 33,000 tons in the past 
week, compared with 25,000 tons in 
the week preceding. Demand shows 
signs of substantial revival, as in- 
quiries and shipments also are in- 
creasing. A northern Indiana foundry 
closed for 4000 tons, an Indianapolis 
motor car manufacturer is reported to 
have placed 1000 tons, and a Hamil- 
ton, O., melter, 2500 tons. Cleveland 
steelworks are taking larger  ton- 
nages from their own blast furnaces, 
which generally sell pig iron in the 
open market. An easier price situa- 
tion has developed in some districts, 
though furnace quotations are un- 
changed. While Cleveland makers 
continue to name $18.50, base, fur- 
nace, for outside shipments, competi- 
tion is understood to have been met 
in nearby districts at $18.25 and $18. 
The price for local delivery is held 
at $19, base, furnace. 
_ Cincinnati, Jan. 21.—Sales of pig 
iron the past week exceeded 7000 tons. 
Two 1000-ton orders were placed by 
southern Ohio melters. Nearly 500 
tons of silvery iron was sold to three 
melters in Ohio and Indiana. An 
Indiana melter is inquiring for 500 
tons of northern and 500 tons of 
southern foundry iron. Quotations 
are unchanged. 


St. Louis, Jan. 21.—Demand for 
pig iron has increased. For the 
first time in a number of weeks sales 
of malleable iron are reported, due 
to orders from the automotive in- 
dustry. Sales of all grades in the 
past week totaled approximately 16,- 
000 tons, including 12,000 tons to 
a manufacturer of heating apparatus 
for its Illinois and Missouri plants, 
reported to have been divided between 


(Concluded on Page 65) 
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Coke 


Furnace Fuel Market Easier— | 
Foundry and Heating Grades | 
Steady—Melters Taking More 


URNACES continue out of the market for beehive coke, and 
$2.50 now is the general price to middle interests, with $2.60 


quoted to consumers. 


Shipments of beehive and by-product 


foundry fuel show gradual improvement, while demand for heating 
coke has increased considerably. Foundry and heating coke prices 
are steady. Distress tonnages are depressing the market in the East. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Slight improve- 
ment is noted in demand for beehive 
foundry and heating coke, but the 
furnace grade continues dull. The 
market for the latter has weakened, 
with $2.50 done more frequently on 
sales to brokers, although $2.60 gen- 
erally is asked from consumers. Fur- 
nace coke business generally is con- 
fined to carload orders. Foundry coke 
specifications are moderately heavier, 
with prices continuing $3.50 to $4.85. 
Inquiry for heating coke is more ac- 
tive and prices are steady. Oven 
operators are gradually reducing ac- 
cumulations on tracks and in a better 
position to strengthen prices. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Jan. 
11 was 25,670 tons, against 24,410 
tons the preceding week and 63,640 
tons in the same period a year ago, 
according to the Connellsville Courier. 


Boston, Jan. 21.—Foundries con- 
tinue their policy of buying coke on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, and are taking 
shipments on contracts sparingly. Do- 
mestic demand continues heavy. 
Prices are steady. 

New York, Jan. 21.—Distress offer- 
ings continue to depress beehive fur- 
nace coke prices which are $2.60 to 
$2.65, Connellsville, subject to occa- 
sional shading. Unless consumption 
picks up shortly, the curtailment in 
output is expected to become more 
pronounced. Beehive foundry coke is 
moving at $3.50 to $4.85, Connells- 
ville, and by-product foundry coke at 
$9 to $9.40, Newark, N. J.; $11, New 
England; and $9, Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 21.—Specifications 
for by-product foundry coke trend 
upward. Estimates are placing demand 
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Coke Prices 


Prices Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville furnace ...........csvevee $2.50 to 2.60 
Connellsville foundry  ............cc00 8.50 to 4.85 
New River found ry  .........cccccccceceeeeeee 6.00 
Wise county foundry «0.0.0... 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace ...........ccccceeee 8.50 to 4.25 


By-Product Foundry 


Weariaete, BE Dag Gel rcrecneieceretivrveiosesenses $9.00 to 
nee i a eee 

New England del. .........c.ccccsccccsserseeees 

St. Louis del. .......... wt 
Birmingham, OVENS ..........eceeserenees 
Indianapolis del. ..... 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. basis 
Portsmouth, O., ov., Connell. basis 
ICO eniiccresiccinnerttticillnenibiaiesin 
Detroit ovens sal 
Philadelphia, del. ...........ccccseereereeesees 
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during January 20 per cent above 
December. Prices are steady. 

Chicago, Jan. 21.—Foundry coke 
shipments are continuing at a steady 
rate, a reduction to the automotive 
industry being balanced partly by 
gains in other lines. Prices are un- 
changed. 

St. Louis, Jan. 21.—Resumption of 
activities at a number of foundries 
and machine shops is reflected in in- 
creased demand for coke. 

Cold weather has further improved 


the outlet for domestic sizes. Prices 
are steady. 
Birminham, Ala., Jan. 21.—Coke 


production is steady and independent 
producers are shipping practically 
the entire output. Consumption here 
has increased steadily since Jan. 1. 
Steel manufacturers are piling up 
stock for expected needs. By-prod- 
uct foundry coke continues $5 base, 
Birmingham. 





Ferroalloys 





More Spiegeleisen Contracts Placed— 
Specifications Improve 


New York, Jan. 21.—Several large 
consumers closed in the past week on 
quarterly requirements of spiegeleisen. 
Most consumers now are covered, and 
specifications are coming out more 
freely. Feb. 1 is expected to bring 
a more substantial recovery. Prices 
are unchanged at $34, furnace, for the 
domestic products, 19 to 21 per cent, 
subject to differentials on quantities. 
Ferromanganese'- specifications are 
more active with the market steady 
at $100 per gross ton, duty paid. 

Although some wolframite ore has 
been offered at low prices, it is gen- 
erally understood tungsten is steady. 
Wolframite is $15.25 to $15.50, a 
short ton unit, duty paid, and domestic 
scheelite $16.50. The low offers are 
said to be small, unrepresentative and 
for the purpose of depressing the mar- 
ket. Special ferroalloys are unchanged. 
Contracting for this year’s needs is 
about completed. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Ferroalloy de- 
mand is following the slight upward 
trend in operations of the iron and 
steel industry. Occasional inquiry is 
being received from small buyers for 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. Fer- 


romanganese continues $104.79, de- 
livered Pittsburgh, and _ spiegeleisen 
$34 in the spot market. Ferrochrome 


continues active, with prices generally 
steady. Quotations on other grades 
are unchanged. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Demand Is on Increase, Prices Firm 
and Production Steady 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 50 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Demand for 
bolts, nuts and rivets continues to in- 
crease. Jobbers are light buyers but 
structural shops are taking more 
rivets. Business from railroads is only 
fair. Prices continue fairly steady at 
3.10c, Pittsburgh, for large rivets and 
60 to 70 off for bolts and nuts. Op- 
erations are unchanged at about 60 
per cent. 


New York, Jan. 21.—Eastern bolt 
and nut production continues at 40 to 
50 per cent, with demand still slug- 
gish. Jobbers have contracted for 
most of their first quarter tonnage but 
are specifying slowly. 

Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Rivet orders 
mostly are small. So far the 3.10c 
price is holding. Nut and bolt orders 
are increasing slightly. Operations 
average 60 to 65 per cent. 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—More vigorous 
specifications for nuts, bolts and rivets 
of the past two weeks are being sus- 
tained, and releases are slightly heavi- 
er than a year ago. Prices are un- 
changed on the basis of 60 to 70 off 
list for bolts and nuts. Small rivets, 
7/16-inch and smaller, are 70 to 70 
and 10 off. 





Construction Men Meet 


Washington, Jan. 21.—Approximate- 
ly 60 trade associations, representing 
the construction, equipment and sup- 
ply industries, were meeting here to- 
day to consider plans for advancing 
construction activities as a part of the 
national business survey conference. 


ITT ctroecesiccee ecient teiciecnetneeeteeaatameet 


Ferroalloy Prices 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 





z tidewater, duty paid .o...c.ccccccsessss $100.00 

Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.. 104,79 

84.00 

83.50 

88.50 

13.00 to 15.00 

11.00 

11.50 

1.45 to 1.50 

d, on 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload 

producer’s plant, net ton ............ 160.00 

Do., one ton to cartload woes 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload 
17 19 per cent, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent) ........ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton carload, 28-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent) ............ 122.50 





a Differentials apply to large quan- 
ities. 
*These prices contract, spot $5 higher. 
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Scrap 


All Interests Marking Time— 
Prices Change Little and Buy- 
ing Is Limited 








place, but the movement is not marked and for the most part 


Gece prices are advancing slightly where any change takes 


quotations are unchanged. Mills and foundries have suf- 
fiicient material in most cases but some orders against shipments 
have been released to allow better movement. Buying is slight. 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Heavy 


melting are lacking to substantiate these ad- 


steel has advanced 25 cents, to a vances by actual tonnage sales. Re- 
minimum of $13.25. This advance has_ sistance of consumers to higher prices 
carried other grades higher in sym- is marked, and many melters are buy- 
pathy. Important consumer backlogs ing for short range needs only. The 


fact that some reduced resale pig iron 
has appeared apparently has checked 
recent scrap buying. More gray iron 
foundries are on a four to five-day 
weekly operating basis, but the mar- 
ket for cast grades is low. Steel- 
works consumers, while holding fairly 
heavy reserve stocks, apparently are 
preparing to enter the market for 
additional material to balance pur- 
chasing costs and to obtain diversifi- 
cation of grades. Railroad malleable 
continues in moderately heavy demand, 
and forging scrap remains scarce. Re- 
cent carload sales of 3-foot rail ends 
have been above $17.25, gross, but a 
large consumer was able to purchase 
a tonnage lot on the basis of $16. 
Boston, Jan. 21.—There was a 
fairly good demand for various scrap 
grades during the past week. Lack 





Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham .......... 10.50 to 13.00 
Boston, dealers .... 10.50 to 11.00 
Boston, No. 2 ....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 ...... 12.50 to 12.75 
CRICKBO c.c.casscncso-seoses 12.75 to 13.25 


Cincinnati, deal...... 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 .... 13.75 to 14.25 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 12.75 to 13.25 
Detroit, No. 1 deal. 12.50 to 13.00 
Detroit, No. 2 deal. 11.00 to 11.50 
East Pa., del. mill 14.50 
N. Y., deal. R. R. 11.50 to 11.85 
N. Y., deal. yd. ... 7.75 to 8.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1.. 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 .... 13.75 to 14.25 
Valleys, No. 1 ...... 16.25 to 16.75 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo (dealers)... 12.50 to 12.75 
CRICRTO ...ccrccsscovecsesce 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland — .........+.+ 12.75 to 13.25 
Detroit, dealers .... 12.25 to 12.75 
E. Pa. new mat.... 13.00 to 13.50 


Pittsburgh  .....00-00 16.50 to 17.00 
VRIES» sdiencccbiccisoe 16.00 to 16.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
TOOT AN aictisctihicenne 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati, deal...... 10.25 to 10.75 
Cleveland cscs 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 11.50 
Pittsburgh .........00+ 15.50 to 16.00 
a |” ypenenynoans 9.00 to 9.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE 
SND sccrasiscesssesinn 7.50 to 8.00 
Cincinnati ...........0 8.00 to 8.50 
Detroit, dealers ... 9.00to 9.50 
Be. Tse cocsvcescceseice 9.00 to 9.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham .......... 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston, dealers .... 9.00 to 10.50 
FOGIEIIG  sccrctccecscoecosess 18.00 to 18.50 


Chicago (3 feet).... 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago, 2 ft. and 

MEET sic ccecsicensesense 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati, deal...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Detroit, dealers .... 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh (3 ft.).. 19.00 to 19.50 
Pittsburgh, 2 feet 





and under 19.50 to 20.00 
St. Louis ......... . 17.50 to 18.00 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham ............ 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston consumers.. 10.00 to 11.00 
PAEEIOID . cicinshiieaycetionrs 12.50 
Chicago, net ........ 10.75 to 11.25 


Cinn., deal., net.... 8.75 to 9.25 








Detroit, net, deal... 9.00 to 9.50 
Eastern Pa. ............ 11.00 to 11.50 
N. Y., deal., mill. 7.75 to 8.00 
St. EG | ccnkitickeons 12.00 to 12.50 
COUPLERS, worrty 
St eee 7.00 to 17.50 
Chicag 16: 50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pa. ......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Pittsburgh  ........0. 20.50 to 21.00 
DE; EWI: incensenperstncs 14.50 to 15.00 








nh ANGLE ti “f CAST IRON BORINGS Chicago, iron ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
chicago ... + 15.00 to 15. Birmingham, chem. 13.00 to 13. Chi., rolled steel... 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis 13.50 to 14.00 vier wee wry [eae Be to aoe Cincinnati .............. 12.00 to 12.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. ........ 9.00 to 9.50 N. Y., iron, deal... 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo, billets and Boston, dealers ...... 6.00to 6.10 Pittsburgh, iron .... 15.00 to 15.50 
bloom crops ...... 17.50 to. 18.00 — Buffalo seecsccescssneesene 11.00 to 11.50 Pittsburgh, steel... 20.50 to 21.00 
Cleve. billet and CHICAGO -enseecnresenneeeers 9.25 to 9.75 St. Louis, iron ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
ue glare 17.00 to 17.50 Cincinnati, deal. .... 8.75 to 9.25 St. Louis, steel .... 16.00 to 16.50 
astern Pa. ........ 20.00 to 21.00 Cleveland cccconseveneees 10.00 to 10.50 
Pitts. billet and Detroit, dealers .... 9.25 to 9.75 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
oom Crops ........ 21.50 to 22.50 Eastern Pa. ............ 11.25 al 

Pitts. sheet bar Eastern Pa., chem. 14.50 i aah He tes as 
IE: |, vouinibdensoneunece 21.00 to 21.50 New York, deal..... 7.00 to 7.50 Boston, textile ee 14.00 to 14.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Pittsburgh ............ 11.00 to 11.50 Chicago. mach. 15.10 to 15.70 
ag édiheis . 14.00 t0 14.50 = St. Louis ....escccceeeee 9.00 to 9.50 Chicago, railroad.. 14.30 to 14.85 
re eee 18.75 to 14.25 : ‘ : ae xr 
PIPE AND FLUES Chicago, agri. ...... 13.15 to 13.70 


SHOVELING STEEL 





, a Cincinnati, mach 
Chicago veces 12.75 to 13.25 Cincinnati, deal..... 9.00 to 9.50 . ‘ 
Cleveland wc 11.00 011.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS —cucvjany esi 1B bo to te no 
Bhi GAINS ence 18.00 013.60 Buffalo wecsscsscseseseee 11.00 to 11.50 ge ge oo om ; 
Chlease. Pas 11.60 to 12.00 Detroit, net, deal... 11.50 to 12.00 
Iron Mill Scrap Cincinnati ... (eee f ft asta ides 
RAILROAD WROUGHT Nee Teck. at ge ag ERE ME Ku Geb: teen 
Birmingham ......... 10.00 to 11.00 St. L vs sapacdicass 11:50 to 12.00 foundries ............ 15.00 
Boston, dealers .... 10.50 to 10.75 OIE sevseerererver : . Pittsburgh, cupola 15.00 to 15.50 
Buffalo, No. ‘1 ...... 11.50 to 12.00 FORGE FLASHINGS San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ...... 14.00 to 14.50 Boston, dealers .... 8.50 to 9.00 Seattle .ccccccccecseseee 14.50 to 14.75 













Chicago, No. 1........ 13.45 to 14.00 NG aii tices . 
Chicago, No, 2 sc 12.75 to 18.25 Cleve. over 10 in. 11.50to12.00 St. Louis, No. 1.... 14.00 to 14.50 
incinnati, No. 2.. 12.5010 13.00 Detroit ......c.cccsees ‘ 
are Pe 15:00 to 15.50 oe HEAVY CAST 
FORGE SCRAP 
N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 12.00 to 12.50 WROSBO sersisictetroreseesise 10.50 to 11.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2.. 16.50t017.00 Boston, dealers ... 8.00to 8.50 Buffalo, breakable.. 10.25 to 10.75 
St. Louis, No. 1... 12.25 t0.12.75  CRICAZO ...--nerserserseeee 17.25 to17.75 Cleve., breakable... 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 13.00to 13.50 Eastern Pa. ........... 13.50 to 14.00 Detroit, auto, net 
SPECIFICATION PIPE ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS Mealers ecceccceeecesene 12.00 to 13.00 
Boston scekcsestnewesnnsosese 9.00 to 9.50 Chicago, net ceo 17.25 to 17.75 Detroit. t break. deal 9.50 
n Pa. 14.00 St. Louis . 21.90 to 21.50 Eastern Pa. ........... 14.00 
New i Se 228 es Sen Serie York, deal.... 9.75 to 10.50 
Buffalo, eee as 12.50t012.75 ron, Steel Works Scrap ea a wail 
hicago, No. 1 ...... 11.00 to 11.50 AXLE 
Cinn., No. 1 deal.. 10.00 to 10.50 Besten. deal pacar 0 Boston, railroad .... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cinn., No. 2 ses. 6.50%0 7.00  pomcme COOl mmm “15 tO 7.00 Buffalo cecscccesnnus,, 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland, No. 1.... 12.00 to 12.50 Gini, “cpwienins 18.50 to 14.00 Chicago, agri. ..... 18.75 to 14.25 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 10.00 to 10.50 G7uCago steelworks 10.50 to 11.00 Chicago, railroad. 16.50 to 17.00 
Detroit, No. 1 new E shone err 12.00 to 12.50 Cinn., R. R. deal... 15.25 to 15.75 
le ARR 11.00 to11.50  pastern Ba. ‘ 18.50 Ginn., agri., deal... 14.25 to 14.75 
St. Louis, No. 1... 9.25to 9.75 Gy ure ~ 14.00t0 14.50 Gieveland, rail ..... 17.00 to 17.50 
Valleys, new No. 1 15.00 to 15.50 DUIS | erccccseenssveee 10.00 to 10.50 Detroit auto deal.. 14.50 to 15.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS STEEL CAR AXLES St. Louis, rail ........ 13.75 to 14.25 
sr conga a dacebiien Hee 2 ies Bireiediom rout 17.00 to 17.50 
» dealers .... 6. " oston, shi i . : ’ 
Buftalo wersesseseecsesseese 8.00 to 9.00 Buffalo sera Metts 17.50 to 18.00 Miscellaneous Scrap 
aa ee 7.50 to 8.00 Chicago ........... . 17.65 to 18.20 
Clnctunsti, deal...... oes to 8.50 astern Pa 20.00 to 21.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
evelan -50 to 10.00 Pittsburgh 20.50 to 21.00 
saitianintebbabinneas 8.50 to Rd St. Louis 19.00 to 19.50 meni : feet and over 
; rmingham .......... 13.00 to 14.00 
00 to 7.50 SHAFTING Boston... 10.50 to 10.75 
.50 to 12.50 Boston, ship point 14.00t014.50 Buffalo cece... 14.00 to 14.50 
6.75 to 7.25 —- CRICAZO «.--erseessessnesee 16.50 8017.10 Chicago veces 14.75 to 15.25 
11.50 to 12.00 Eastern Pa. ............ 19.00 astern, Pa. ....... 15.50 
MIXED BORINGS, TURNINGS New York, deal. .... 14.00t0 14.50 New York ............. 10.50 to 11.00 
For Blast furnace use St. Louis... 18.00 t0 18.50 = St, Louis .o.ceccccesseees 14.50 to 15.00 
Boston, dealers ...... 5.75 to 6.25 ‘ ; 
IIE etereenasinen 11.00 to 11.50 Iron Foundry Scrap LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Cincinnati, deal...... 8.75 to 9.25 Chicago, cut .......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Cleveland serv 10.00 to 10.50 ets ao WHEELS St. Louis, No. 1.... 14.50 to 15.00 
etroi ealers .... 9.25 to 9.75 rmingham, iron.. 11.00 to 12.00 
Eastern Pa. .......... 11.00 ton, §FOM ses. to 14.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
New York, deal...... 7.00to 7.50 Buffalo, iron .......... 12.50 t0 18.00 Chicago ceccecccccccessoons 15.25 to 15.75 
Pittsburgh .............. 11.00 to 11.50 Buffalo, steel ........ 17.50 to 18.00 Pittsburgh .............. 19.00 to 19.50 


12.50 to 12.75 St. L. No. 1 mach. 14.50 to 15.00 
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of supplies coming into dealers’ hands 
is thought to strengthen the situation. 
There is little doing in exports. Heavy 
melting steel, pipe, stove plate and 
railroad malleable are firmer. 

New York, Jan. 21.—Dullness still 
dominates scrap. One mill continues 
to offer $14, delivered, for No. 1 rail- 
road steel, but no business has been 
consummated at this price. Some small 
tonnages of No. 2 scrap have been 
closed recently for shipment to 
Phoenixville, Pa., and Pencoyd, Pa., 
dealers covering at $12.50, delivered. 
Shipments of railroad steel are again 
moving into Bethlehem, Pa., although 
slowly. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 21.—Trading in 
iron and steel scrap is light and the 
only interesting features are an ad- 
vance of 25 cents on borings and a 
reduction of 50 cents on sales of cast 
wheels. Mills generally seem well 
supplied. Bethlehem Steel Co. con- 
tinues to restrict shipments to Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Buffalo, Jan. 21.—Little new buy- 
ing characterized the past week. Ship- 
ments which had been suspended by 
one of the principal consumers of No. 
1 heavy melting steel and No. 1 bushel- 
ing, have now been opened up slight- 
ly, to allow a few cars being received 
on old orders as well as the recent 
4000-ton order. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Scrap prices 
are fairly steady with strength still 
underlying the market. Buying has 
improved, with more mills placing or- 
ders. Recent sales of heavy melting 
steel have been made at $16.75 to $17, 
with the latter figure usually the top 
of the range. Additional sales of com- 
pressed sheets have been made at 
$17, despite the easier Detroit market. 
Offerings are limited and yard stocks 
moderate. 

Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Iron and steel 
scrap dealers here report almost negli- 
gible activity, due to continued hold- 
ups by local mills and a slowing down 
in shipments of material to Valley 
users. As a consequence, dealers are 
buying little. A few are taking some 
material, however, paying $14.25 for 
No. 1 heavy melting and $1 a ton less 
for No. 2. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 21.—Without any 
pronounced increase in demand, deal- 
ers have advanced quotations on heavy 
melting steel and No. railroad 
wrought 25 cents to $12.50 to $13. 
Other grades remain unchanged. Prices 
better than recent minimums were 
paid for two railroad lists closed last 
week, it was reported. 

Detroit, Jan. 21.—Strong sentiment 
continues in iron and steel scrap, al- 
though prices of blast furnace grades 
have softened somewhat and hydraulic 
bundled sheets are slightly lower on 
increased production. Higher prices on 
open-hearth grades seem well main- 
tained. 

St. Louis, Jan. 21.—Buyers and 
sellers of iron and steel scrap are 
disposed to mark time. There is a 
current exchange of small tonnages 
for prompt shipment, chiefly of steel 
grades, but neither mills nor foun- 
dries are apparently willing to ac- 
quire real tonnage. 

Strength at Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
elsewhere is having effect on _ this 





Canadian Scrap 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 





























MONTREAL 

Per Gross Ton 
Iron axles $22.00 
Steel axles 20.00 
Car wheels 16.00 
Stove plate 13.00 
Wrought pipe 6.00 
Turnings 6.50 
Heavy melting steel ..........cc-cceresseeseees 8.00 

TORONTO 

Steel axles 15.00 
Iron axles 17.00 
Heavy melting steel .............c0cecsesser 9.50 
Turnings 7.50 
No. 1 mach. cast (met) .......ccccsceeoee 16.00 
Malleable (net) 12.50 
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market, also a specific reaction on 
supplies. Considerable material sold 
by eastern railroads, which would 
normally reach here, is being diverted 
to other centers by the stiff prices 
and active call. 


: Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 21.—Little 
improvement is noted in the scrap 
market and shipments are only 
slightly increased. Heavy melting 
steel is weaker. Steels are in more 
active demand. 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 21.—While some 
uncertaintly has developed in the Ca- 
nadian iron and steel scrap markets 
owing to prospective reduction in 
pig iron prices, local dealers have 
made no announcement of a change. 
Demand for steel scrap has dropped 
to a minimum, but some improve- 
ment is reported in iron grades, with 
machinery cast well in the lead. 





| Semifinished Steel 





Shipments and Operations Improving 
—Prices Are Easier 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 50 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 21.—Sheet 
bar shipments to nonintegrated mills 
continue active. Fair size lots of bil- 
lets are going to strip mills, which 
are increasing operations. Billets, 
slabs and sheet bars are quoted nom- 
inally at $34, though $33 has been 
done in some instances. Wire rods 
are $40, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 

Chicago, Jan. 21.—Shipments of 
semifinished steel are going ahead to 
the detached mills, although some of 
the tonnage is being stocked. Little 
activity is shown in sales. The price 
of $36, base, for rerolling billets and 
sheet bars is nominal. Wire rods are 
unchanged at $41, Chicago. 

Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Specifications 
for sheet bars, billets and slabs have 
expanded. Prices remain steady at 
$34, base, Cleveland and Youngstown, 
for all three grades. The leading 
merchant producer here is operating 
10 of its 14 open hearths. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Recent de- 
clines in prices of finished steel prod- 
ucts have led to pressure against quo- 
tations of semifinished material. New 
business continues light. Specifica- 
tions against old contracts are slightly 


more active, reflecting the trend in 
finishing mill operations. Forging 
billets still lack the stimulus of heavy 
automotive operations. The market 
for this material continues $39. Re- 
rolling billets, sheet bars and slabs 
and quoted nominally at $34. Wire 
rods hold at $40. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 21.—Billet spe- 
cifications are slow. Prices continue 
$34, Pittsburgh, for rerollers and $39 
for forging quality. Wire rods are 
in fair demand with the price $40. 





Operating Rates 





Operations Show Higher Trend, Grad- 
ual Rise Noted In All Districts 


Youngstown, O.—Mill operations’ 
gained another 5 per cent this week 
and are now 70 for both the Steel cor- 
poration and independents, with indi- 
cations that further improvement will 
be noted next week. Independent tin 
plate mills are at 75, Corporation 
mills at 70. Strip mills will show a 
gain to 70, although nine less are ir 
operation. Pipe operations are ini- 
proved at 60, with all bar makers run- 
ning at 70. One of the banked Re- 
public furnaces will be placed on 
blast, making 16 of the 34 stacks ac- 
tive. 

Chicago—Steelworks blast furnace 
output is unchanged, but activity of 
open-hearth and finishing mills has 
increased the operating rate to about 
75 per cent. Rail mill operations are 
at about 90, while bar mills are run- 
ning around 75. The leading inter- 
est has 13 of its 27 steelworks blast 
furnaces blowing. 

Pittsburgh—Ingot production shows 
a further slight increase with the cur- 
rent rate 65 to 70 per cent. Sched- 
ules of finishing mills remain fairly 
steady. Sheet production is up slight- 
ly at 60 to 65, with tin plate con- 
tinuing 75 to 80 and strip mill sched- 
ules a few points higher at 40 to 50. 
Pipe mills are unchanged at 40. 


F. B. Richards Retires 


F. B. Richards, director of the M. A. 
Hanna Co., Cleveland, and chairman 
of the board, Hanna Furnace Co., 
which recently was merged with Weir- 
ton Steel Co. and Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., retired Jan. 1, after having 
been identified with the Hanna inter- 
ests for 88 years. He was tendered a 
farewell dinner Jan. 10 by his asso- 
ciates at the Tavern club, Cleveland. 
He expects to spend considerable time 
in the New England states. 


Wage Reductions Denied 


New York, Jan. 21.—Executives of 
leading steel producers disclaim any 
knowledge of reductions in wage rates. 
Recently it was reported that some 
cuts had been made in tonnage rates 
on account of mechanization, but that 
the total wages paid weekly to work- 
men were unchanged. 
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: Bars 


Large—Prices Holding 


Improvement in Orders Is Gen- 
eral but Total Tonnage Is Not 








i. ALL producing centers a 


steel bars is noted, with prompt delivery usually asked. 


duction is gaining somewhat 
to their backlogs. 


many cases are below usual seasonal volume, 


and immediate requirements are 


gain in number of orders for soft 
Pro- 
but mills have not added materially 


Orders are well diversified as to origin but in 


Deliveries are easy 
easily met. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 49 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Bar mill produc- 
tion is holding well at about 75 per 
cent. Sales of bars and other fin- 
ished products, due to a combination 
of inventory replacements and mate- 
rial needs for urgent finished goods 
orders, are characteristically spot, but 
a grouping of January sales and 
specifications thus far shows a gain 
of 10 to 15 per cent over January, 
last year. It is pointed out that 

mills started the year with obligations 
equal to or ahead of the opening of 
1929. Operations of some finishing 
mills are below 1929, as this year’s 
specifications to date have been in 
smaller individual lots and cover 
largely urgent and immediate needs. 
Deliveries do not present a problem 
now, but possibilities of congestion in 
orders are viewed with some concern 
by steel producers. The letting of 
Ford automotive work in this district 
is creating heavier demand for forg- 
ing steel. Implement and tractor re- 
leases are a strong support to the 
bar market. Prices for bar mill 
products seem more firmly established 
at 2.00c, Chicago, than plate prices. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 21 .—Steel bar de- 
mand is somewhat smaller than in 
early January. The general market 
now is 1.85c¢c to 1.90c, base, Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Specifications 
for merchant bars show a further 
small gain and incoming business is 
running ahead of expectations early 
in the year. Business is well diversi- 
fied among various consumers and 
the principal gain recently has been 
in point of number of orders rather 
than tonnage involved. Most speci- 
fications call for prompt shipment and 
producers as yet have acquired little 
backlog. Specifications from cold bar 
finishers are slightly improved over 
the rate earlier this month but still 
are seasonally light. The market 
shows a stronger tone than in plates 
or shapes, with most tonnage at 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Soft steel bar 
buying continues to improve, for some 
makers slowly and for others at a 
50 per cent increase over December. 
Automotive requirements are  prin- 
cipally responsible. Local mills quote 
1.85¢, base, Cleveland, with practical- 
ly all outside producers meeting this 
price. 


C. E. Godfrey states that the first 
steelworks in America was established 
at Trenton, N. J., on or before Sept. 


5, 1734, for the manufacture of various 
kinds of edge tools. 


To Build 50 Coke Ovens 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—The Donner, 
Hanna Coke Corp. is to build another 
battery of 50 coke ovens and_ will 
spend $2,000,000 at its plant in South 
Buffalo. This was announced today by 
the National Steel Corp., which is 
joint owner with the Donner Steel Co., 
through the Hanna Furnace Co. 


Shipment of Shapes’ Low 


Washington, Jan. 21.—Shipments of 
fabricated structural steel shapes were 


lower in December, 1929, than Novem- 
ber, according to department of com- 
merce. New orders showed a marked 
increase, however, over November, and 
totals for the year show increases over 
1928 in shipments and new orders re- 





ceived. Following are monthly com- 
parisons: 
New orders Shipments 
Per Com- Com- 
Actual centof puted puted 
1928 tonnage capacity tonnage tonnage 
Dec. 207,499 64 246,400 281,050 
Total 
UN. wo conceenieape nies 71 3,287,900 3,126,200 
1929 
SUNS * cdeshisa 277,103 71 273,350 281,050 
WOM. gonsas a222,723 69 265,650 238,700 
March ...... b296,343 93 358,050 277,200 
ys | eee b277,926 87 334,950 304,150 
BOE teteectoas 284,319 89 342,650 311,850 
June ........ d287,185 90 346,500 292,600 
BOS - Rickceian e291,125 91 350,350 304,150 
pS ee 2£300,929 95 365,750 342,650 
Sept.*® ........ h210,952 82 315,700 315,700 
ee iceus k281,739 90 346,500 358,050 
New. cn n184,417 59 227,150 288,750 
BNGG. soltnseis p256,382 84 323,400 273,550 
Total 
SIND cnsin. ansinsiningins 83 3,850,000 3,588,400 
a—Reported by 236 firms with a capacity of 
320,900 tons; b—235 firms and 320,500 tons; 


c—233 firms and 319,450 tons; d—232 firms and 
318,950 tons ; e—231 firms and 318,750 tons; g— 
228 firms and 317,400 tons; h—225 firms and 
314,580 tons; k—222 firms and 314,005 tons; 
n—216 firms and 311,360 tons; p—195 firms and 
303,595 tons. 


The first successful works for mak- 
ing tin plate, other than in Germany, 
was operating in Alsace, six years 
before John Hanbury started one in 
England in 1714. 





Plates 


Market 
provement—<Active Oil Tank In- 
quiry Increased to 10,000 Tons 


Shows Moderate Im- 








D 


EMAND for plates shows further improvement and mill op- 
erations are gaining momentum, though progress appears to 
be slow. About 7000 tons for southwestern oil tanks have 
appeared in new inquiries at Chicago. 


A Milwaukee fabricator has 


booked 14 pressure tanks for oil cracking. Specifications are ex- 
pected soon for two vessels for Overseas Railways Co., New York. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 49 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—From 6000 to 
7000 tons of oil tank inquiry has 
appeared from the Southwest, making 
10,000 to 12,000 tons of oil refinery 
work active. About 1000 tons in mis- 
cellaneous tank tonnage has_ been 
placed. A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau- 
kee, has received orders for 14 pres- 
sure tanks for use in oil cracking by 
the Gulf Refining Co. and others in 
the Southwest. The district’s pro- 
ducing capacity is more than 70 per 
cent engaged, and specifications are 
showing gradual improvement. While 
a producer in the Southwest has mar- 
keted some tonnage at a price figur- 
ing to about 1.95c, base, Chicago, mills 
in this district report the market 
holding at 2.00c, Chicago. 


New York, Jan. 21.—Plates are easy 
at 1.95¢ to 2.00c, Coatesville, Pa. Some 
lots have been sold at 1.90c, though 
1.95¢ appears the dominating figure. 
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Considerable work is under contempla- 
tion, such as car and shipbuilding, but 
current specifications continue light. 
Two vessels for Overseas Railways 
Inc., 11 Broadway, requiring 12,000 
tons each, are expected to become ac- 
tive shortly. 


Norfolk & Western will open bids 
on 500 tons of plates Feb. 5. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 21.—Plate book- 
ings have increased, and eastern mill 
operations average 50 to 60 per cent. 
Prices are easy, but the general mar- 
ket is 1.95¢ to 2.00c, base, Coatesville. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works booked ten 
locomotives for the St. Louis & South- 
western, requiring a tonnage of plates. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Sixteen barge 
awards call for 2600 tons of plates 
and shapes. Plate specifications hold 
to the improved rate noted a short 
time ago although little business has 
been placed in large individual lots. 
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Prospective work in line pipe and in 
additional freight car awards gives the 
market a fairly good outlook. Prices 
are easier and the former 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, figure generally has disap- 
peared. To the larger buyers 1.80c 
is the more common figure. 


Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Since plates 
settled to 1.85c, Pittsburgh, orders are 
more numerous and mill operations 
have increased to 60 to 70 per cent. 
Tonnage is much diversified. Plates 
have not been specified as yet for the 
25 locomtives for the Missouri Pacific, 
or for the 130 for Chesapeake & Ohio 
and allied roads. Floor plates con- 
tinue active. The tonnage of floor 
plates sold in this territory in 1929 
was 30 to 35 per cent greater than 
in 1928, 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





5200 tons, 86 and 40-inch welded steel pipe line, 
San Diego, Calif., to Western Pipe & Steel 
Co. 

1620 tons, plates and shapes, 10 sand and gravel 
barges for Iron City Sand & Gravel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; five to McClintic-Marshall Co. and five 
to Dravo Contracting Co. 

960 tons, plates and shapes, six sand and gravel 
barges for unstated buyer; to Dravo Contract- 
ing Co. 

400 tons, 40 catamarans for United States en- 
gineers, Norfolk, Va.; to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co. 

398 tons, 36 and 40-inch hammerwelded and lap- 
welded steel pipe for Los Angeles, to Santa Fe 
Pipe & Supply Co. 

815 tons (sheet piling) Reading railroad im- 
provements, Port Richmond, Philadelphia, and 
60 tons, Rainey-Wood Coke Co., improvements 
at Swedeland, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

260 tons (sheet piling) work at Fairmount park, 
Philadelnhia. for Keystone State Construction 
Co., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





24,000 tons, two vessels for Overseas Railways 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, specifications 
expected out shortly; these vessels have been 
under contemplation for considerable time. 

6000 tons, 48-inch welded steel pipe, Cleveland, 
specifications expected out in two weeks. 


Malleable Output Same 


Washington, Jan. 21.—Preliminary 
figures for the production of malleable 
castings in December, 1929, remained 
about the same as the preceding 
month, but were noticeably lower than 
December, 1928. Totals for the year 
are higher than 1928. Monthly figures, 
according to the department of com- 
merce, follow: 


Per 

Pro- Orders cent of 

duction Shipments booked capacity 

1928 net tons net tons net tons operated 
EE. Ancacttiienns 59,428 66,867 61,182 63.4 
Total year.... 779,477 752,733 758,890 67.9 

1929 

PUES “aaiidindhniene 73,125 77,231 76,787 17.7 
e 71,0938 77,976 77.1 
81,068 86,744 87.7 
80,999 80,808 87.8 
80,534 76,927 83.8 
72,878 65,247 75.0 
69,665 61,401 73.5 
69,240 61,982 70.0 
63,049 62,957 62.0 
58,749 60,954 67.9 


46,587 40,163 47.7 
46,328 42,789 46.38 











(year) ...... 823,799 815,916 784,736 71.3 
*Revised 


** Preliminary. 





Pipe 


Tonnages More 
Amounts Growing—Prices Up $1 
at New York 





Numerous— 





United 


Gas Improvement divided 7000 tons; Boston Consolidated Gas 

wants 6000 and Allied Light & Power, 10,000 to 15,000 tons. 
Albany, N. Y., bought 10,000 tons, Los Angeles 2651 and Racine, 
Wis., 700. Seven projects, aggregating 7075 tons, are up in Cali- 
fornia, and 4100 tons is pending at Boston. 


U cen and municipal cast pipe buying improves. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 50 


New York, Jan. 21.—Cast iron pipe 
prices are firmer, being quoted $1 
higher by most foundries or $37.50 
to $39.50, New York. Higher prices 
have not yet been severely tested. 
Albany, N. Y., placed 10,000 tons with 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
and 7000 tons for United Gas Im- 
provement Co. was divided among five 
foundries. Between 10,000 and 15,000 
tons of 4 to 12-inch pipe will be re- 
quired by a utility. Municipal buying 
is slow for this period. ’ 

New specifications are being pre- 
pared for New York city water pipe. 
Engineers will call for cement lined 
pipe, coated inside and out. Centrifu- 
gal pipe will be acceptable, but must 
conform to American Water Works 
specifications as to thickness. It must 
also be cement lined and coated. Sales 
contracts will be made on the weight 
of metal with additional operation 
costs added. This will apply largely 
to 12-inch and under. Sixteen-foot 
lengths will be taken for outlying dis- 
tricts. Inquiry for a large tonnage of 
this pipe is expected early next month. 
New specifications are prompted by 
action of Catskill water, which is 
soft, on unlined cast pipe. 


Boston, Jan. 21.—One of the larg- 
est utility orders for pipe in a long 
period is expected to be closed soon. 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. is clos- 
ing bids on 6000 tons of 6 to 16-inch. 
Two other utilities are endeavoring to 
uncover price concessions. Private 
business continues good. Two miles 
of 6-inch was closed privately. Prices 
are firm, 4-inch being quoted at $44.10 
to $45.10 delivered, in carloads to 
Boston common freight rate points, 
while 6-inch and larger is quoted $2 
less. The usual $4 differential ap- 
plies on class A and gas pipe. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Activity in 
merchant pipe shows little improve- 
ment over preceding weeks of the 
year. Demand lacks the stimulus of a 
material upturn in building operations. 
Specifications for seamless oil country 
material are fairly steady but con- 
tinue light. Renewed interest is shown 
in pipe lines. The Sun Oil Co. plans 
a line from its Marcus Hook, Pa. re- 
finery to Pittsburgh, with a possible 
extension to Lake Erie, 550 miles. 
The gas line from Texas to Chicago 
which has been pending for many 
months appears likely to be closed by 
spring. The various interests identi- 
fied with the project have been re- 
duced to three, the Texas Co., Stand- 


ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, and H. L. 
Doherty & Co. Demand for boiler and 
locomotive tubing and mechanical tub- 
ing generally is steady with what 
changes are noted being for the bet- 
ter. Pipe mill operations hold around 
40 per cent. 


Cleveland, Jan. 21.—A few jobbers 
have found it necessary to place fresh 
orders for pipe, having depleted their 
stocks. These usually are small, how- 
ever, a carload or at most two car- 
loads at a time. If all present build- 
ing plans materialize, pipe orders in 
the Cleveland district will be large 
this spring. Immediate shipment can 
be had on standard sizes. 

Chicago, Jan. 21.—Public utility 
buying of cast pipe is growing. Defi- 
nite private inquiries now before the 
market indicate a heavier tonnage 
than a year ago. The outlook has 
shown marked improvement in the 
past two weeks. Racine, Wis., awarded 
700 tons of 6 to 16-inch cast water 
pipe, and about 200 tons of 6-inch is 
on inquiry from the Detroit district. 
The municipal water pipe outlook still 
remains uncertain. Prices for 6 to 
24-inch pressure pipe continue irregu- 
lar in tonnage bids. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 21.—A few 
cast iron pressure pipe léttings have 
been received and production, while a 
little better than it has been, is not 
yet near capacity. Prices are un- 
changed, $37, base, Birmingham, on car 
lots and $38 on less than car lots. 
Several large contracts are in sight. 
Expectations are that February will 
see greater production. Further shop 
improvements are being made. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





10,000 tons, 42 and 48-inch water pipe for Al- 

i N. Y., to United States Pipe & Foundry 
0. 

7000 tons, 4 to 12-inch, for United Gas Im- 
provement Co. to five foundries: United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Donaldson Iron Works and R. D. Wood & Co. 

2651 tons, 6 and 8-inch, class 150, Los Angeles, 
allocated as follows: 1090 tons 8-inch, to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co.; 181 tons of 8- 
inch to United States Pipe & Foundry Co.; 
000 tons 6 and 8-inch, to Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., and 690 tons 6 and 8- 
inch, to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

736 tons, 4 to 12-inch class B, improvement of 
ee Newport Beach, Calif., to Grif- 
th 


700 tons, 6 to 16-inch cast water pipe for Ra- 
cine, Wis., to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
500 tons 6-inch monocast, Vancouver, B. C., to 
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American Cast Iron Pipe Co., through Leith, 
Murray & Co., general contractors. 

140 tons 4 to 8-inch class B, West Salem, Oreg., 
to Knapp & Goss. 

140 tons, 4-inch for West Salem, Oreg.; general 
contract to Knapp & Goss, Camas, Wash. 





| CONTRACTS PENDING 





10,000 to 15,000 tons, 4 to 12-inch, Stevens & 
bang for Allied Light & Power Co., New 

ork. 

6000 tons, 6 to 16-inch pipe, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., Boston. 

3618 tons, 4 to 16-inch class B or 150, East Bay 
Municipal Utility district, Oakland, Calif. ; 
bids received. 

3400 tons, 86-inch class B, Otay pipe line project, 
San Diego, Calif.; went welded steel pipe. 

2100 tons, 6 to 24-inch with fittings, Boston ; bids 
to be opened Jan. 27. 

2000 tons, various sizes, large utility interest in 
Massachusetts ; to close soon. 

1900 tons, Alhambra, Calif.; bids Jan. 23. 

600 tons, 12-inch class B water pipe for Provi- 
dence, R. I.; bids opened Jan. 21. 

600 tons, 6 to 16-inch pipe, Fall River, Mass. ; 
bids close Jan. 23. 

426 tons, 2 to 8-inch class 150, improvement Vil- 
la park, Santa Ana, Calif.; Lee R. Webber, 
low bidder. 

$83 tons, 12-inch class B or steel pipe, Santa 
Fe Irrigation district, Oceanside, Calif.; bids 
Jan. 21. 

358 tons, 6-inch class C, Vancouver, B. C.; bids 
opened. 

237 tons, 4 to 12-inch class B or steel pipe, Red- 
lands, Calif.; bids opened. ‘ 
200 tons, 6-inch pipe for Detroit; bids being 

received. 

185 tons, 6 to 12-inch class B, improvement 
Tamarak street, San Diego, Calif.; bids Feb. 
3 


125 tons, 6, 8, and 12-inch water pipe for Jersey 
City, N. J.; bids opened Jan. 21. 





Tin Plate 





Specifications Well Sustained—Outlook 
Is Promising 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 50 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Specifications 
for tin plate are holding well to the 
rate prevailing a year ago, and the 
outlook for packers’ and general line 
cans is regarded as promising for at 
least the first half of this year. Prac- 
tically all large tin plate contracts 
have been signed, with the $5.25, Pitts- 
burgh, price prevailing. Operations in 
the district are unchanged at 75 to 80 
per cent although an increase is ex- 
pected with the advent of the busy 
period in canmaking. Some mills are 
running at a substantially higher rate, 
but backlogs are light. 





Iron Ore 





Available Stocks Increase—Consump- 
tion Drops 
IRON ORE PRICES, PAGE 50 


Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Stocks of Lake 
Superior iron ore at lower lake docks 
and furnaces Jan. 1 amounted to 
37,645,871 tons, according to the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore association. This is 
2,498,783 tons more than on _ hand 
Jan. 1, 1929, though approximately the 
same as on Jan. 1, 1928. The decrease 
in consumption is shown by the fact 
the total dropped from 4,700,925 tons 
in November to 4,076,432 tons in 
December. The market is quiet, and 
prices unchanged. 
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Sheets 


Miscellaneous Demands Fairly 
Well Sustained—Operations Show 
Little Change 





industry placing tonnage sparingly. Specifications from other 


G ‘inces demand is making a slow recovery, with the automotive 


lines are fairly good. New York reports the market unstable, 
though new orders are increasing and one large mill is working at 
capacity. Normal tonnage for first quarter is in view at Chicago. 


Prices continue to show some irregularity. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 49 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Incoming sheet 
business continues in good volume con- 
sidering the fact that automotive ton- 
nage still is light. Specifications from 
other buyers hold to the more active 
rate noted a week ago but in view 
of the lack of substantial tonnage 
from automotive interests mills are un- 
able to operate at higher than 60 to 
65 per cent. This rate is slightly high- 
er than a week ago. The farm im- 
plement industry is contributing good 
tonnages to current specifications and 
the hardware and freight car indus- 
tries are important factors in the mar- 
ket. Although producers look for 
heavier commitments from the auto- 
mobile industry there is prospect of 
little more than a moderate upturn 
during the next three to four weeks. 
Prices are fairly steady at.the lower 
levels attained a short time ago. Black 
sheets generally are 2.65c, with 2.75c 
applied to the smaller orders. Pro- 
ducers continue to quote 3.40c on gal- 
vanized to small buyers although con- 
cessions of $2 a ton have been made 
to jobbers and in a few instances to 
the larger consumers. Producers con- 
tinue to quote ranges on blue annealed 
material, with 2.25c to 2.35¢ named on 
sheets and 2.10c to 2.20c on plates. 
Autobody continues 3.90c. 


New York, Jan. 21.—Sheet prices 
continue unstable, although new busi- 
ness is increasing and at least one 
large mill is operating at capacity. 
Galvanized sheets at 3.35¢ to 3.40c, 
Pittsburgh, are subject to shading of 


$1 a ton in special instances, and 
black sheets at 2.65c to 2.75¢ are only 
moderately steady. Blue annealed 


plates are unchanged at 2.10c, and 
blue annealed sheets at 2.25c. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 21.—Sheet book- 
ings have improved, eastern mills now 
operating at 60 to 65 per cent. Al- 
though blue annealed prices range 
from 2.10c to 2.20c and 2.25¢ to 2.35c, 
a large percentage of the sales bring 
the maximum figures. Black sheets 
are easier and the range is 2.65¢ to 
2.75¢e, although not much is sold above 
2.70c. Galvanized sheets continue to 
bring 3.40c on considerable business, 
but the range is 3.30c to 3.40c. 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 21.—Sheet 
mill operations in this district are 
more irregular this week, due _ to 
shifts between plants of the same 
companies. Independent mills started 
Monday at an average of 68 per cent 
against 77 per cent on the preceding 
Monday. Several plants are down 
this week that were active a week 


ago, while others that were idle last 
week now are active. Makers of au- 
tobody sheets are operating at about 
70 per cent, a slight gain. 


; Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Sheet demand 
is irregular. Large automotive ton- 
nages are not expected until after the 
Chicago automobile show, next week. 
Parts makers are unable to release 
tonnage at present. Barrel manufac- 
turers are buying fair amounts. Elec- 
trical sheet business has dwindled, re- 
flecting the reduced turnover in radios. 
Electric refrigerator and stove manu- 
facturers now are making up stock 
for the spring and summer trade on a 
40 to 60 per cent basis. Jobbers 
place fair orders. Black sheets are 
2.65¢ to 2.75c, with the minimum more 
often applying; galvanized are easy 
at 3.30c; full finished are 3.90c, and 
blue annealed 2.00c to 2.15¢ in the 
heavy gages, the minimum being 
named by continuous mills. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 21.—District sheet 
mills have gone into capacity produc- 
tion. A rush to cover first quarter 
requirements is apparent among some 
consumers. Prices on cold _ rolled 
specialties are firm. 

Chicago, Jan. 21.—While sheet buy- 
ers’ tonnage obligations for the quar- 
ter are considered normal, specifica- 
tions are being received in an uncer- 
tain manner. Mill operations for the 
district are 60 to 65 per cent, but 
output is being scheduled on week-to- 
week releases. Prices are being 
shaded on galvanized by Indiana and 
southwestern producers. Prices are 
being maintained in this district with 
the exception that 3.50c prevails as 
the base for No. 24 galvanized, in- 
stead of the 3.55¢ to 3.60c range. Other 
mill prices are 2.85¢ for No. 24 black; 
2.45¢ for No. 13; 2.30¢ for No. 10. 


St. Louis, Jan. 21.—Demand for 
sheets is below normal for this time 
of year but has improved during the 
past week. Jobbers and users’ stocks 
are low. With the exception of gal- 
vanized sheets, which have been 
cut to 3.72c, delivered prices stand. 

Columbus, O., Jan. 21.—Ohio state 
penitentiary has placed an order for 
1250 tons of sheets for Ohio 1931 
motor car licenses with the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O., at a price of 3.15%4c, f.o.b. Colum, 
bus. The gage differential is 45.00c 
and the freight to Columbus 24.00c. 
Other bids ranged from 3.25c¢ to 3.65c, 
f.o.b., Columbus. The material is the 
usual license plate stock. ‘ 
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Awards Slacken—lInquiries Well 
tained Keep Prospects Bright—Demand 
Is Diversified—Prices Are Settling 





involve lower tonnages than a year 

ago, prospects are bright with many large 
projects slated for award this month and next. 
now casting about for 
lower quotations, state they will defer placing their 
contracts until spring. New bids close Jan. 28 on 
Pennsylvania’s electrification program in the East, 


LTHOUGH shape lettings are less numerous 
A and 


Some buyers, however, 


New York, Jan. 21.—Lettings de- 
clined last week, lagging well behind 
last month and the same period last 
year. A large tonnage is up for 
figures. New work is fair. Some buy- 
ers appear to be waiting for further 

rice weakness. A few jobs have 
een held up until spring. New York 
Central placed its first quarter shape 
requirements. A fair volume of bridge 
work is pending. One new subway 
section is expected to come out early 
next month and one left over from 
last year will be readvertised. Mills 
operate 80 per cent or higher on 
shapes. Fabricating shop backlogs 
are uneven. 


Boston, Jan. 21.—Following liberal 
awards of a week ago, the market 
again is inactive. A telephone ex- 
change building, 2500 tons is up here. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 21.— Eastern 
shape mills have worked off order 
books to a considerable extent and 
now operate 50 to 60 per cent. The 
price situation is easier with minimum 
quotations more frequent even on small 
lots. Current market on plain stand- 
ard shapes is 1.80c to 1.90c, base, 
eastern mill, equivalent to 1.86c to 
1.96c, delivered Philadelphia. Demand 
is fairly steady but not nearly suf- 
ficient to satisfy all mills. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Shape speci- 
fications are slightly more active but 
the total gain since the first of the 
year has been only moderate. In- 
quiry in this district is slightly less 
active although considerable pending 
work remains. Awards include 900 
tons for an ore bridge for Carnegie 
Steel Co. Allegheny county will close 
bids on the McKees Rocks, Pa., bridge 
Jan. 28, calling for 13,000 tons, and 
bids are expected to be asked on the 
West End-North Side bridge some 
time this year. This structure will 
be slightly smaller than the McKees 
Rocks bridge. The market on plain 
shapes is easier with the gradual dis- 
appearance of the 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
price. The market generally is 1.80c 
to 1.85c. 

Chicago, Jan. 21.—Railroad bridge 
and public utility work again is in 
the forefront of the structural steel 
market. About 1500 tons of public 
utility work has been awarded, and 
over 2000 tons is active. Fabricators’ 
inventory replacements plus releases 
from the car builders are strengthen- 
ing specifications, and structural mill 


Structural Shapes 


need 3600 tons. 


erations. 
2900 tons. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 49 


operations are close to 70 per cent. 
Plain material prices apparently are 
more stabilized on the basis of 2.00c, 
Chicago, than earlier this month. 
Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Shape specifi- 
cations continue fair, although ton- 
nages involved in recent awards are 
all small. Sellers encounter a 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh, price but several still 
quote 1.90c. A Y.W.C.A. building at 
Akron, O., was awarded Burger Iron 
Co. and a store building at Canton, 
O., went to Hiner Structural Steel Co. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 21.—Four weekly 
awards of 1500 tons each will be 
made beginning Feb. 15 for the pro- 
posed Starrett building here, accord- 
ing to reports of Starrett Bros. Inc., 
general contractors. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 21.—Struc- 
tural fabricating shops are active, 
as are field forces. Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. was awarded 350 tons for 
a distributing building for Gulf States 
Steel Co. and 150 tons for a court 
house at Jackson, Miss. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





2900 tons; soap factory, Proctor & Gamble, 
a Beach, Calif., to McClintic-Marshall 
0. 


2000 tons, addition to Lakeside power plant of 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., to 
Worden-Allen Co. ; previously reported as 1500 
tons. 

2000 tons, shapes, (also plates and bars), first 
quarter requirements, New York Central rail- 
road, to Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Bourne-Fuller Co., Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. and one other interest. 

1800 tons, apartment, 1 Beekman place, New 
York, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works, report- 
ed last week as going to unstated fabricator. 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week .................... 30,020 
Awards last week. ...............000 27,593 
Awards two weeks ago ............. 24,485 
Awards this week in 1929 ........ 22,397 


Average weekly awards, 1929 42,213 
Average weekly awards, 1930 22,317 
Average weekly awards, Dec. 50,529 
Total awards to date, 1929.... 127,936 
Total awards to date, 1930........ 89,267 
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taking 12,600 tons. 


ing 1000 to 5000 tons. 
Fabricators are replacing depleted 
inventories in Chicago and elsewhere. 
nage with car builders’ needs, help shape mill op- 
A soap factory let in California takes 
New York Central awarded 2000 tons. 















Main- 






subways, 
utility buildings and other projects are up requir- 


Several bridges, 


Baltimore’s postoffice will 


This ton- 


1740 tons, Henry aventie bridge, Philadeiphia, 
to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

1600 tons, school No. 97, Bronx, N. Y., and 
No. 176, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Easton Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

1200 tons, building, Baltimore Life Insurance 
Co., Baltimore, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
1200 tons, Johns Hopkins hospital, Baltimore, to 

American Bridge Co. 

1200 tons, Forty-first street bridge, Baltimore, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

1100 tons, power house, Edison Electric Co., 
Boston, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 

1050 tons, office building, Edison Electric Co., 
Bosotn, to American Bridge Co. 

900 tons, school No. 155, Queens, N. Y., to Hinkle 
Iron Co. 

900 tons, Presbyterian hospital, Philadelphia, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

900 tons, ore bridge for Carnegie Steel Co., 
Clairton, Pa., plant, to Dravo Contracting 


Co. 

900 tons, building, Y. W. C. A., Akron, O., to 
Burger Iron Co. 

700 tons, sand and gravel plant, Grand Haven, 
Mich., to Rochester Bridge Co. 

550 tons, Polyclinic hospital, New York, to Har- 

oP Aegon Steel Co. 

ns, akespeare library, Washington, 
Shoemaker Bridge Co. e here g 

500 tons, store at Canton, O., for Halle Bros. 
Co., Cleveland, reported placed with Hiner 
Structural Steel Co. 

500 tons, chemical mill, Armstrong-Newport Co., 
Pensacola, Fla., to Worden-Allen Co. 

450 tons, Macey warehouse, Long Island City, 
N. Y., to Levering & Garrigues Co. 

400 tons, store building, Weleetka, Okla., to 

on tee bm Co. 

ons, bridge work in Oklahoma for Chic 
Rock Island & Pacifis railroad, to Pe ct 
Bridge Co.’ 

400 tons, apartment, Fifty-seventh street, be- 
tween First and Second avenue, New York, 
to Paterson Bridge Co. 

350 tons, newspaper building, Long Beach Sun, 
— Beach, Calif., to McClintic-Marshall 


0. 
850 tons, distributing building, Gulf States Steel 
on Gadsden, Ala., to Virginia Bridge & Iron 


0. 

335 tons, slaughter house, Pennsylvania rail- 
road, Jersey City, N. J., to Bethlehem Fab- 
ricators Inc. 

320 tons, truss spans, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific railroad to American Bridge Co. 
800 tons, additional for pulp mill, Olympic 
Forest Products Co., Port Angeles, Wash., to 
Isaacson Iron Works; original 300-ton award 

announced in Nov. 7 issue. 

300 tons, sugar house, Santo Domingo, to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

800 tons, building, Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich., to Flint Structural 
Steel Co. 

280 tons, vocational school, Racine, Wis., to C. 
Hennecke Co. 

275 tons, girder spans and bents for Enoree river 
bridge, Seaboard Air Line railroad, Whitmire, 
S. C., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

275 tons, addition tonnage for canopies, South 
Terminal station, Boston, to New England 
Structural Co. 

260 tons, plant, Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
to Indiana Bridge Co., through Ferro Con- 
crete Construction Co., general contractor. 

260 tons, bridge at Coffeen, Ill., for Nickel Plate 
railroad, Cleveland, to American Bridge Co., 
instead of to McClintic-Marshall Co., as noted 
last week. 

250 tons, factory, West Fortieth street, New 
York, to Peerless Iron Works. 

250 tons, girder spans and bents for Savannah 
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river bridge, Seaboard Air Line railroad, Cal- 
ey Falls, S. C., to Virginia Bridge & Iron 
0. 


250 tons, laboratory building, Fordham uni- 
= New York, to Reliance Steel Fabri- 
cators. 


250 tons, bridge, Boston & Maine railroad, John- 
sonville, N. Y., to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

250 tons, court house, Jackson, Miss., to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


250 tons, plant, Bopp Steel Corp., Detroit, to 
Palmer Bee Co.; C. W. Brandt, architect. 


245 tons, Gardiner bridge, Yellowstone river, 
Mont., to unstated eastern interests, through 
Stevens Bros., St. Paul, general contractors. 


200 tons, fire station, Staten Island, N. Y., to 
Service Iron Works. 


200 tons, bridge, Pennsylvania railroad, to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works. 
200 tons, Jones Falls 
American Bridge Co. 


180 tons, gang saw shop, North Carolina Gran- 
ite Co., Mt. Airy, N. C., to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. 

175 tons, bridge spans for spillway, Carpenter 
hydroelectric development, Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., Hot Springs, Ark., to Virginia 


Bridge & Iron Co. 

175 tons, warehouse, Third and Clay streets, 
Oakland, Calif., for Earl M. Jorgensen Co., 
to Moore Drydock Co. 

150 tons, garage, Bush and Franklin streets, 
San Francisco, to Dyer Bros. 

150 tons, bridge, Lido island, Newport Beach, 
Calif., to unstated interest. 

100 tons, theater, Orpheum Theater Co., Green 
Bay, Wis., to A. C. Woods & Co., through 
J. Rezash, general contractor. 

100 tons, shapes and column cores, factory ad- 
dition, Van Dam street, New York, to Levering 
& Garrigues Co. 

100 tons, factory, West Brighton, Staten Island, 
N. Y., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, bridge at Buffao Creek, N. Y., near 
Buffalo, for Nickel Plate railroad, Cleveland, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, plant, A. Powell Co., Cincinnati, to 
William Lang & Sons Co., through Ferro Con- 
crete Construction Co., general contractor. 

100 tons, buildings, British Columbia Wood Pre- 
serving Co., Vancouver, B. C., to Western 
Bridge Co. Ltd. 


bridge, Baltimore, to 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





12,600 tons, electrification, Pennsylvania rail- 
road, Trenton, N. J., to New York and West 
Philadelphia yards; readvertised for bids, to 
be opened Jan. 28. 

10,000 tons, Wanamaker store, Philadelphia; gen- 
eral contract to John N. Gill Construction Co. 

3600 tons, post office, Baltimore. 

2500 tons, telephone exchange building, Bowdoin 
square, Boston. 

2000 tons, highway bridge, en avenue, New- 

ark, bids opened Jan. 

1500 tons, clubhouse and offices, , ave- 
nue and Fifty-eighth street, New York. 

1500 tons, building, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

1500 tons, Curtis creek bridge, Baltimore. 

1130 tons, four school buildings, Chicago. 

1000 tons, unit No. 2, Hunter college, New 
York, instead of 1500 tons as reported last 
week. 

800 tons, miscellaneous bridge work for Northern 
Pacific railroad. 

500 tons, St. Benedict church, Bronx, N. Y. 

450 tons, warehouse and service building, Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 

450 tons, East Thornton street viaduct, Akron, 
O.; bids being taken. 

400 tons, highway bridge, Maryville, La. 

400 tons, miscellaneous construction, by Arundel 
Corp., at Port Arthur, Tex. 

850 tons, Plymouth church, Lincoln, Nebr. 

800 tons, warehouse and service building, Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 

300 tons, hospital addition, Southern Pacific 
railroad, San Francisco; bids Jan. 20. 

200 tons, powerhouse, Hartford, Conn. Stone & 
Webster to take bids. 

200 tons, cell house, state prison, Stateville, Ill. 

160 tons, Clinton county highway bridge, Iowa. 

150 tons, 4-story armory, Michigan Naval Re- 
serve, East Jefferson and Baldwin avenues, 
Detroit; bids opened Jan. 17; Stratton & 
Hyde, Detroit, architects. 

100 tons, women’s state reformatory, Dwight, 
Ill 


Unstated tonnage, Baltimore & Ohio railroad’s 


$10,000,000 passenger terminal, Philadelphia ; 


general contract to United Engineers & Con- 
structors Inc. 
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ConcreteBars 












Definite Inquiries More Nu- 
merous—Prices Irregular— 
Subway Work Up 








========———————————_—_—_——_— 


ROSPECTIVE work is gradually taking definite form. A 
garage-hotel structure at Chicago involves 1000 tons and a 


bridge at Buffalo takes that amount. 


Subways are up at New 


York and considerable railroad bridge and utility work is up else- 


where. 
ton clubhouse in California. 


A 350-ton dairy building was let at Cleveland and a 400- 
Prices are steadier at New York. 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 49 


New York, Jan. 21.—Concrete rein- 
forcing bar prices appear steadier 
following the recent decline of $1 a 
ton. Cut lengths in carload lots are 
now 2.54c, New York. Wholesale 
prices have not followed the decline 
holding at 2.70c in large shipments. 
Small lot demand is brisk. Several 
subway sections are still pending, buy- 
ers holding off for lower prices. Mill 
deliveries are prompt. Considerable 
tonnage is up for figures, including 
several bridges. 


Boston, Jan. 21.—Concrete bars have 
been quiet. The best project ahead is 
the Hartford, Conn., hospital build- 
ing, which will not be ready until 
after the end of the month. However, 
banks are beginning to look on con- 
struction loans more favorably and 
some business may develop soon. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—<Activity in 
concrete reinforcing bars is seasonally 
high, with gains recorded over busi- 
ness of a year ago. Additional in- 
quiry is coming out both in this and 
nearby districts. Boulevard work in 
Allegheny county will require 915 
tons. A bridge at Rochester, N. Y. 
will take 2000 tons, while a sea wall 
at Port Arthur, Tex., involves 2800 
tons. Inquiry for small tonnages also 
is heavier. Awards largely are con- 
fined to small quantities. The market 
continues 2.20c, Pittsburgh, for cut 
lengths and 1.95c for stock lengths. 

Buffalo, Jan. 21.—Tonnage of rein- 
forcing bars placed the past week 
has been light. One large job in 
prospect is an arch bridge over the 
Genesee river, at the Ridge road, 
Rochester, N. Y. This job will prob- 
ably take 800 to 1000 tons. 

Cleveland, Jan. 21.—About 350 tons 
of concrete bars for the building for 
the Fairmont Creamery Co. went to 
the Bourne-Fuller Co. Several other 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week. ...............c00000 3,328 
Awards last week. ...........ccccccsserees 5,535 
Awards two weeks ago ................ 3,175 
Awards this week in 1929 ......... 12,696 
Average weekly awards, 1929 .... 5,849 
Average weekly awards, 1930.... 3,478 


Average weekly awards, Dec...... 3,656 
Total awards to date, 1929............ 32,920 
Total awards to date, 1930............ 13,912 





ALE 


lettings involving less than 100 tons 
apiece were distributed. The East 
Thornton avenue viaduct, Akron, O., 
will take about 140 tons. Piers for 
the Central-Lorain bridge here will 
require several hundred tons. Bids 
are to be asked shortly. Concrete 
bars have sold at 1.85c, Cleveland, but 
some sellers are endeavoring to hold 
the market at 1.90c to 1.95c. 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Much prospec- 
tive reinforcing bar tonnage is becom- 
ing active. The Wabash-Harrison 
garage and hotel building here took 
1000 tons, and a public utility ware- 
house and service building calls for 
500 to 700 tons. About 300 tons is to 
be awarded shortly for an apartment 
hotel building on South Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. Billet bar prices con- 
tinue irregular. No published quota- 
tions are out for lots over 30 tons. 
The quotation for 30 tons and under 
is 2.40c. Rail steel quotations are 
made nominally at 1.80¢ to 1.85c. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





1100 tons, Harrison-Wabash garage and hotel 
building, Chicago, to unstated fabricator. 


400 tons, Women’s club, Berkeley, Calif., to 
Soule Steel Co. 
350 tons, building, Fairmont Creamery Co., 


Cleveland, to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

170 tons, Kings County hospital, 
N. Y., to Tidewater Steel Co. 

160 tons, paving in San Mateo county, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., to unstated interest. 

140 tons, substation, Commonwealth Edison Co., 
115 North Dearborn street, Chicago, to Calu- 
met Steel Co. 

130 tons, factory, East Fortieth street, New 
York, to unstated fabricator. 

125 tons, Triborough bridge foundations, New 
York, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

122 tons, paving in Santa Clara county, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., to unstated interest. 

er tons, school, Redlands, Calif., to Soule Steel 


Brooklyn, 


110 tons, construction work for City Railway 
Co., Newark, N. J., to Igoe Bros. 

100 tons, Westinghouse building, Port Newark, 
N. J., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, west approach to bridge across Hack- 
ensack river, Kearny, N. J., to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 

100 tons, auditorium, H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, to Truscon Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





2800 tons, sea wall, Port Arthur, Tex. 

2000 tons, Ridge Road bridge, Rochester, N. Y. 

920 tons, warehouse and service building, Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., Twenty-second and 
Throop streets, Chicago. 
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Car Buying Strikes Snag—Tank 
Car Orders Fair—85,000 Tons 
Rails Divided—10 Engines Placed 


915 tons, boulevard and bridge work, Allegheny 
county, bids asked. 

838 tons, bridge over Rogue river near Gold 
Beach, Oreg.; bids received. 

700 tons, Henry avenue bridge, Philadelphia. 

500 tons or more, piers, Central-Lorain bridge, 
Cleveland; bids about to be asked. 

800 tons, apartment hotel, Wallack Bros., Chi- 
cago; general contract to William G. Mc- 
Nulty Co. 

140 tons, East Thornton street viaduct, Akron, 
O.; bids being taken. 

187 tons, paving in Imperial county, Sacramen- 
to, Calif.; bids received. 


Increase for December in 
Foundry Equipment 


Cleveland, Jan. 21.—December, 1929, 
orders for foundry equipment rose 
greatly from a low in November, ac- 
cording to the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers’ association. rders 
were the highest for any December 
in four years. December shipments 
at 201.9 also showed an increase, al- 
though 3-month average of gross or- 
- ders revealed a slight decline. Fol- 
lowing are monthly comparisons: 


1926 1927 1928 1929 
168.2 180.4 132.7 180.5 
154.9 198.0 123.6 197.0 
157.3 131.1 138.6 209.4 
113.2 130.1 107.7 172.6 
128.5 134.8 325.6 177.7 
133.5 138.4 149.1 177.3 
127.3 89.9 94.8 218.6 
141.2 106.4 278.0 229.5 
114.0 80.4 170.0 216.8 
140.5 98.0 185.0 245.3* 
133.4 95.8 197.8 128.6 
181.0 106.8 166.5 208.0 





Base: Average monthly shipments for 1922- 
23-24 taken as 100. 
*Revised. 


Acme Steel Declares 
Stock Dividend 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Stockholders of 
the Acme Steel Co. had their annual 
meeting today, and the usual 25 per 
cent stock dividend was authorized, 
payable Feb. 15 to stockholders of 
record Feb. 1. The new stock dividend 
is to be continued at the same rate 
sayable April 1 to stockholders as of 

arch 20. All directors and officers 
were re-elected and chairman, Senator 
James E. MacMurray, pointed out the 
unusual prosperity of the company 
since its founding in 1900. Thus far 
in January, company business has re- 
covered 20 per cent from the low 
previous three months. 

It was rumored recently’ that 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube _ Co., 
Youngstown, O., would acquire owner- 
ship of Acme Steel Co. 


Santry Heads Combustion 
Engineering Corp. 


Wilfred R. Wood and the Irving 
Trust Co., receivers of Combustion 
Engineering Corp., New York, have 
announced the appointment of Joseph 
V. Santry as head of that organiza- 
tion to succeed Col. H. D. Savage, 
who is assisting the receivers. 

Mr. Santry, who became identified 
with Combustion Engineering Corp. 
shortly after its organization in 1914, 
mrenie f successively as director and 
vice president in charge of sales for 
five years and as president for four 
years, resigning about two years ago. 








Rails, Cars 








ITH 20,000 to 30,000 cars pending, car buying has tem- 


W porarily halted, except for awards of 1425 tank cars. 
awarded 500 to own shops. 


85,000 tons of rails. 
registering 90 per cent. 


Katy 
Baltimore & Ohio distributed 


Rail shops step up schedules, Chicago district 
Accessory buying still is large, involving 


more than 10,000 tons for the week. Locomotive orders are small. 


RAILROAD TRACK PRICES, PAGE 50 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Rail mills here 
have been able to expand operations 
to about 90 per cent. Indications are 
that early February will see them 
virtually at capacity. Including mis- 
cellaneous tonnage and 11,000 tons for 
Baltimore & Ohio, the latter being 
Chicago district’s share of that road’s 
85,000-ton order, rail orders booked in 
the week just closed were slightly un- 
der 15,000 tons. Track accessory sales 
amounted to nearly 10,000 tons, and 
a large tonnage is on potential inquiry. 
Track accessory production is being 
speeded gradually. Rail mills are pre- 
paring for increased delivery require- 
ments owing to the larger rail ton- 
nage contracted for 1930. 

Western car building shops are en- 
gaged on current orders well into 
second quarter, and one or two have 
bookings up to June. 

New York, Jan. 21.—While action on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio list is ex- 
pected in some quarters before Feb- 


ruary, car buying here continues 
quiet, with inquiry showing little 
change. Locomotive business is re- 


stricted to a few small orders. 

Buying of tank cars is the heaviest 
in a considerable time. Texas Co. 
awarded 925 and United Car & Equip- 
ment Co. closed on 500. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—January busi- 
ness in track material to date has 
shown greater improvement over the 
December activity than was expected. 
Attention in the car market is directed 
toward the inquiry of the Van Swer- 
ingen lines, bids on which close next 
week. Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
closed on spikes to accompany its re- 
cent 85,000-ton rail order, and Erie 
bought tie plates. Prices continue 
2.80c for spikes and $41.50 for tie 
plates. Light rails generally are quiet. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 





Eastman Kodak Co., two 8000-gallon tank cars, 
to General American Tank Car Corp. 

Hercules Cement Co., nine cement cars to Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 500 gondola cars, to own 
shops. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., one 10,000-gallon insulat- 
ed tank car, to General American Tank Car 
Corp. 

Texas Co., 925 tank cars, 325 to American 
Car & Foundry Co., and 600 to Pennsylvania 
Tank Car Co. 

United Car & Equipment Co., 500 tank cars to 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, one 70- 
ton 400-horsepower oil-electric switching loco- 
motive to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, two 70-ton 
800-horsepower oil-electric switching locomo- 
tives to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

New York Central, three oil-electric locomotives 
from General Electric Co. and American Lo- 
comotive Co. 

St. Louis Southwestern, 10 locomotives, to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


RAILS PLACED 


Baltimore & Ohio, 85,000 tons: 22,000 tons to 
Bethlehem Steel Co.; 52,000 tons to Carnegie 
Steel Co., 6000 tons to Illinois Steel Co., and 
5000 tons to Inland Steel Co. 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





General Chemical Co., 15 9800-gallon tank cars, 
to carry sulphuric acid. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., one to six bloom 
cars. 

Texas & Pacific, 25 underframes. 


Auto Production Lowest 


in 7 Years 


Washington, Jan. 21.—December, 
1929, automobile production fell to the 
lowest point since February, 1922, 
when 119,950 units were produced, ac- 
cording to the department of com- 
merce. This compares with 234,116 
units for December, 1928, and a slump 
from production of 217,570 in Novem- 
ber, 1929. However, the totals for 
1929 show a gain of approximately 
1,000,000 units over the preceding 





year. Canadian figures are not avail- 
able. Following are monthly compari- 
sons: 
United States Canada 
Passenger 
Total cars Trucks Total 
1928 
Dec. 284,116 204,957 28,123 9,425 
Total 
(year) 4,358,759 3,821,186 530,910 242,382 
Jan. 401,037 847,382 51,591 21,501 
Feb.* 466,418 405,708 58,602 31,287 
March* 585,457 518,344 70,034 40,621 
April* 621,910 537,225 82,999 41,901 
May* 604,691 516,055 87,318 31,559 
June* 545,932 452,598 91,956 21,492 
July* 500,889 426,137 73,648 17,461 
Aug.* 498,628 441,942 55,646 14,214 
Sept.* 415,912 364,786 50,261 13,817 
Oct.* $80,017 320,327 58,822 14,523 
Nov.* 217,570 169,282 46,642 9,424 
Dec. 119,950 91,234 27,233 (a) 
Total 
(year) 5,358,361 4,586,020 754,752 ceecsccsssessee 
*Revised 


(a) Not available. 
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Impetus From Automotive Buy- 
ing Still Lacking—Prices Wav- 
ering but Sellers Resist 


Strip 


KIO Market Section#l 
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material being negligible. 


C; OLD-ROLLED strip orders are increasingly scarce, automotive 


At Chicago some tonnage is being 
booked in hot-rolled at $2 under recent quotations. 


Some 


makers are seeking to hold prices at current levels but shading is 
being done by others. Other than automotive users are taking fair 
tonnages and general demand is only moderately active. 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 50 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Strip steel spe- 
cifications still are increasing although 
more from the standpoint of number 
of orders than from tonnage involved 
in individual specifications. Business 
still is well below the rate of a year 
ago although compared with Novem- 
ber and December activity the increase 
is substantial. Mill operations are ex- 
panding slowly although producers 
have been unable to accumulate back- 
logs. The current rate is 40 to 50 
per cent although the average of cold- 
rolled schedules is below this figure, 
except in a few instances where pro- 
duction of corrosion-resistant steels is 
supplementing tonnage of ordinary 
cold strip. 

New York, Jan. 21.—Compared with 
sheets, the strip market here is stable. 
Cold-rolled strip steel is unchanged at 
2.75¢e, Pittsburgh, and hot-rolled strip 
at 1.90ce to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, depend- 
ing upon widths. Demand for strip 
since the first of the year has been 
moderately active. 


Worcester, Mass., Jan. 21.—All pro- 
ducers of cold-rolled strip dropped 
prices to 2.80c to 2.90c last week, al- 
though there is no lack of encourage- 
ing demand for New England con- 
sumption. The former price was 
2.90e to 3.00c, with most contracts, 
however, going at 2.90c since last 
fall. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 21.—Wide hot 
strip is having no test as new busi- 
ness is lacking. Narrow hot strip 
continues at 1.80c to 1.90c and 1.90c 
to 2.00c, although most current busi- 
ness is done at the minimum. Cold 
strip continues at 2.65c to 2.75c, with 
most sales at the former level. 


Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Strip orders 
are scarce, especially cold. Automo- 
tive demand from automobile produc- 
ers and parts makers again is lower. 
While some makers continue to ad- 
here to an asking figure of 2.75c, 
Cleveland, on cold strip, 2.65¢ is 
quoted, although some mills confine 
that price to large users. Hot-rolled 
is quoted at 1.80¢ to 1.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, on wider than 6-inch and at 
1.90e on the narrow. Consuming lines 
other than automotive, are taking 
only fair tonnage. 

Chicago, Jan. 21.—A fair tonnage 
of hot-rolled strip steel is being 
booked at $2 under recent base quo- 
tations. The narrow sizes are 2.00c 
to 2.10c, Chicago, while the wider 


strip quotations are 1.90c to 2.00c, 
Chicago. 


Hot-rolled strip mill opera- 


tions are close to 60 per cent, while 
cold-rolled capacity is about 40 per 
cent engaged. 


The development of the Norwegian 
iron industry dates as far back as to 
the end of the sixteenth century when 
the first ironworks using charcoal 
stacks furnaces for making pig iron 
were placed into operation. 








Cild Finistied Scacl | 





Specifications Are Light and Producers 
Resist Shading 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 50 


Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Prices of about 
2.10c, Cleveland base, available in De- 
troit, have not been duplicated so far 
to users in this territory. Producers 
hold to 2.20c, Cleveland, and claim 
contracts have been taken at that level. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Specifications 
for cold-finished steel bars and shaft- 
ing during the past week, for some 
interests, were the heaviest since Jan. 
1. Orders from the automotive indus- 
try are more numerous. This has re- 
sulted in a larger number of orders 
for bars although individual tonnages 
have not increased materially. Demand 
from other consuming lines continues 
to expand moderately. Most orders 
call for prompt shipment. January 
shipments will show a marked gain 
over December. The market generally 
is unchanged at 2.20c, Pittsburgh. 





Wire 


Lower Prices Have Not Increased 
Buying Appreciably—Storms in 
West Limit Buying 








wire market is adversely affected by storms and floods in 


1) vir comes to a great extent on agricultural buying, the 


the West and Northwest. 
much reduced by these conditions. 


Jobbers and retailers find sales 
Buying has not been stimulated 


by the recent lowering of prices. Some increased automotive speci- 


fications have aided the market. 


Prices are unchanged. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 50 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Wire specifica- 
tions indicate the recent price reduc- 
tion has not affected tonnage to any 
appreciable extent. Recent automo- 
tive releases now are being reflected 
in slightly heavier manufacturers’ 
wire tonnage. Severe winter weather 
in many parts of the West and North- 
west, and flooded conditions in North 
Central districts, have had an ad- 
verse effect on jobber and retail sales. 
Operations of western wire ‘produc- 
ers remain at about 50 per cent. 
Bright wire continues at 2.45c, Chi- 
cago or western mills, and wire nails 
are $2.35 to $2.45. 


Worcester, Mass., Jan. 21.—Wire 
failed to show any appreciable change 
during the week, though indications 
of strength are developing in some 
lines. Prices are still quoted at 2.55c 
to 2.65c, Worcester base, for plain 
bright wire to dealers. The price 
situation is uncertain. 


Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Most wire 
products have been fairly active on 
the new bases, reached by the $2 de- 
cline noted a week ago. Nails, how- 
ever, continue to lag, even at $2.30. 
A few automobile companies have or- 
dered nails for export crates. Pro- 
ducers claim to be adhering to the 
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2.40c, base, Cleveland, price on plain 
wire. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Adjustment of 
prices on merchant grades of wire 
products is reflected in a fairly sub- 
stantial gain in new business. Current 
orders show a marked improvement 
over the poor activity of December 
and a moderate increase is noted com- 
pared with the early January activity, 
Specifications for manfacturers’ wire 
are heavier, with automotive interests 
specifying more freely. The 2.40c, 
Pittsburgh, price on bright plain wire 
is well maintained in the face of the 
recent reduction on merchant products. 
Wire nails are $2.30 to $2.40. Wire 
rods continue $40. 


Mining To Be | Resumed 


New York, Jan. 21.—As a result of 
a long-term lease taken on properties 
by the Alan Wood Mining Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Alan Wood Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pa., resumption of iron 
mining near Oxford, N. J., is expected 
about April 1. Tracks are being laid 
from the mines to the Lackawanna 
railroad, a distance of 2% miles. This 
work and other improvements will 
cost about $100,000. 
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Nonferrous Metals 





Prime Western Zinc Prices Drop Below Pre- 
War Averages—Tin Quotations Also Fall 
Off—Copper Producers Curtail Output 














Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


——Copper—— Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York Lead LeadEast Zine 98-99 % Spot Ingot 
delivered delivered refinery Spot Futures New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
Jan. 18.10 17.05 38.85 39.75 6.25 6.10 5.15 23.90 8.50 35.00 
Jan. 18.10 17.05 39.00 38.6214 6.25 6.10 5.15 23.90 8.6214 35.00 
Jan. 18.10 17.05 38.50 39.25 6.25 6.10 5.00 23.90 8.75 35.00 
Jan. 18.10 17.05 38.37% 39.12% 6.25 6.10 5.10 23.90 8.75 35.00 
Jan. 18.10 17.05 37.871 38.75 6.25 6.10 5.15 23.90 8.75 35.00 





EW YORK, Jan. 21.—Prime 
N western zinc prices fell in the 
past week to the lowest level 
since the period of post-war 
defiation. In fact, in selling down to 
5.00c a pound, East St. Louis, before 
its recovery today, it was below the 
average of pre-war prices. Other 
metals, meanwhile showed very little 
change, but tin dropped below its 
former low point of a few weeks ago. 
Buying of brass and copper mill 
products is picking up slowly. New 
business is mostly in small lots for 
prompt shipment. Larger buying is 
held off by most customers because 
of their lack of faith in stability of 
the copper market at the 18-cent level. 
Tubing and wire have been most ac- 
tive in the new business. 


Copper—Domestic buying remains 
light, and export is hardly up to aver- 
age, though it has been more active 
in the past week or two than in the 
previous two months. The disappoint- 
ment of copper producers in the rate 
of new buying is reflected in a second 
move toward output curtailment. Some 
cutting down of mine and smelter op- 
erations was done in the autumn after 
the stock market crash. December 
statistics were decidedly adverse to 
producers, and it is probable that the 
January statistics also will be very 
weak. It will take some time for the 
new output curtailment to be reflected 
thoroughly in refined metal statistics. 


Zine—The zinc industry is in one 
of the weakest positions of any of the 
metal trades. The price reached 5.00c, 
East St. Louis, on Friday, and has 
recovered 15 points since then. At the 
bottom price good buying was done 
for deliveries extending over several 
months. A continuation of such buy- 
ing, with the ore market again steady 
at $35 a ton in the past week, would 
in all probability mean further re- 
covery in the metal price. However, 
many consumers have bought into the 
future, and it is difficult to tell 
whether much more buying will be 
done at this time. The spread be- 
tween ore and metal prices is one- 
third narrower than it was for many 
months through the past year. Pro- 
duction of ore in the Joplin district 
has been cut drastically, and a cer- 
tain amount of curtailment has been 
done in some other districts. Smelters 
also are cutting output. 

Tin—Under the weight of a dull 
market and surplus supplies the price 
has sagged gradually. January statis- 
tics probably will be weak, though 
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shipments from the Straits may not 
be as large as originally expected. 
Supplies at the latter point continue 
heavy. There has been some news 
lately indicating curtailment of pro- 
duction at various points but reports 
of substantial curtailment still are 
lacking. The season is at hand, how- 
ever, when consumption here and in 


England should develop improvement. 
_ Lead—This metal is in sound posi- 
tion with continued fair buying for 
nearby shipment. Prices are unchanged. 
—Daily Metal Trade. 





| Coke By-Products 





Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill, except 

where otherwise specified 
SHEETS 

Yellow brass (high)  .....cccccccscscseeseee 

Copper, hot rolled ccer.eccececserersererseeee 

Lead, full sheets (cut %4c more).... 

Zine sheet (100-pound base) 

Zine strip (100-pound base)............ 


ereeeeee 











Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
gage, 8 to 72 inches wide ......... 31.30 
SEAMLESS TUBE 
Yellow brass (high)  ...........sssccsssseee 28.25 
Copper Seis 29.25 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, full turnings) 21.25 
Naval brass 24.00 
WIRE 
Copper 19.87% 
Yellow brass (high) .........:cssssssesees 23.75 
Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 























New York 11.00 to 11.50 
Chicago 11.00 to 11.25 
I ike Zi icistiannntancesecncdbidédencese 11.50 to 12.25 
St. Louis 10.00 to 10.25 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
III cis cicpancqdlibnsintiasiepintncepensioneends 7.50 to 8.25 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
gl Ee I SEL 14.25 to 14.50 
Boston 13.75 to 14.25 
NN itil ns eenniptcaibiteniienasenninaltiing 13.00 to 13.25 
I sll elicit cacannilhchplnibisenunaienion 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis ........ 10.00 to 10.50 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
New York 10.25 to 10.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
IE sicdettiicesschtcintncesetnctiaccenstittneven 7.00 to 7.50 
New York 12.25 to 12.50 
Chicago ......... 11.50 to 12.00 


12.00 to 12.50 


St. Louis .... 10.00 to 10.50 























Boston. .......... 6.50 to 6.75 
Chicago ........ 6.25 to 6.75 
Cleveland .... 6.00 to 6.50 
St. Louis 5.50 to 6.00 
New York ......... 2.75 to 3.00 
Cleveland 2.25 to 2.50 
St. Louis ........ 2.75 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland ............:ccccessees 13.00 to 14.00 
Borings, Cleveland. .........c.ccccssersesees 8.00 to 8.50 
EEE Ene 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast, Boston 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast, St. Louis 10.50 to 11.00 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 ................ 16.25 to 16.75 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 .........cscesscscesseeee 15.50 to 15.75 
breennnesangcegnavagnyeevaoreveucevanngtvaronoenngunaennengsuaszeeengucnstagtt HUOYECODSMUPUUNTEENGEUEU ETE 





Benzol, Toluol, Xylol and Naphtha 
Prices Decline—Phenol Steady 
New York, Jan. 21.—Light oil dis- 
tillate prices are lower. Solvent naph- 
tha and commercial xylol are off 2 
cents to $0.28. Benzol has dropped 1 
cent to $0.22. Toluol has steadied at 
$0.35. These prices apply to tank 


UNRUTEEITAUUOOOTGOOQEAOOEOOEMETOOUEUEETAAT EH EOOOD TATOO TETNET EUAN SALOU GEOL ROU UEEDS HOARE OPAOUAA SHARE 


Coke By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plant in Tank Lots 








Spot 
PD ND ena ebidicsaisicinnicds $0.22 
90 per cent benzol ... 0.22 
J 0.35 
Solvent naphtha ... wine 0.28 
Commercial xylol hake 0.28 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
250-Pound Drums 

SPINE cchaasctehUacatghospetaconapiocedeselicecinceies 0.17 to 0.18 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes .............ceseeeeee 0.041% to 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls ........ccccscesseseeees 0.0544 to 0.061% 

Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia ..............sse00 $2.10 to $2.20 





UTTER ERLE EL 





VOVTUALOOAN DOA TAINAN TUTE LATENT 


shipments, ranging 5 cents higher for 
drums. 

Keen competition with some of the 
smaller distributors reported weaken- 
ing, resulted in general revision of the 
list. Production holds fairly well. 
Shipments against contracts improve 
slowly. 

Phenol is steady, although demand 
has slipped off slightly. The bulk of 
material is moving at 17 cents in large 
lots. For smaller shipments 18 cents 
has been paid. Bakelite manufac- 
turers are expected to buy more 
actively next month. 


Quicksilver Is Firmer 


New York, Jan. 21.—Quicksilver is 
quietly active at $124 to $124.50 a 
flask. This is slightly firmer than 
the past few weeks. 
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products are receiving major 
Detroit jobbers in- 
augurate new price gradations 
Chicago re- 
> duces sheet prices, having one price 
for local and another for outside de- 

livery. Nails and wire are down at 
Some shading is noted else- 
quotably un- 
changed. Occasional selling on mill 
base is noted at Philadelphia. Demand 
is fair for the season in most sections. 
Moderate gains are registered over 


: CO) rrettets prices on warehouse 


attention. 


according to quantities. 


Buffalo. 


where, but levels are 


last month in some. 


rail in the Detroit territory, 


Sh whi 





Detroit—Reductions on quantity pur- 
’ chases of iron and steel products for 
4 city or country delivery by truck or 


inaugurated by jobbers Jan. 20. Struc- 
tural shapes, bars, bar shapes, bands, 
hoops, plates (sheared, UM and firm- 


kj Of Market Section& 











Warehouse 


Price Inequalities Being Ironed Out—Sheets 
Down $6 at Chicago—Nails Lower at Buf- 
falo—Orders Gradually Increase 





vanized sheets, 


sheets, 


per 


New 


were 


tread), blue annealed, black and gal- 
Armco 
rivets and reinforcing bars 
were affected. Up to 3999 pounds, 
delivered base price applies; 
to 7999 pounds, reduce base 15 cents 
100 pounds; 
pounds, reduce base 25 cents; and on 
15,000 pounds or more, reduce base 
35 cents. The plan applies against 
orders consisting of one or a group 
of the listed commodities authorized 
to be shipped in one consignment to 
one stipulated destination. 
York—Jobbing demand is 
spotty with trading in 
and steel bars constituting the prin- 
cipal demand. Business is comparable 
with the corresponding 1929 period 
and is slightly better than December. 
Prices are unchanged. 
Philadelphia—Business 


plates and 


4000 


8000 to 14,999 


show 


structurals 


shows no 


early January. 


nounced here. 


pronounced upward trend. Some job- 
bers note a falling off compared with 
Prices generally are 
unchanged, although some jobbers sell 
occasionally on mill base levels which 
figure out less than warehouse levels. 
This causes some uneasiness. 


Cincinnati—Business 
improvement over 
Price reductions on sheets, noted in 
some other cities, have not been an- 
Other prices are steady. 

Buffalo—Common wire nails now 
are $3.35, base, per keg and black 
wire is 3.45c per 100 pounds. 

Chicago—Quotations on galvanized 
sheets have gone from 4.90c, base, to 
4.60c for local delivery, and to 4.60c, 
24 gage, for outside delivery on gages 
18 and heavier. For 20 gage and light- 
er the price for outside delivery is 


(Concluded on Page 65) 


continues 








re STEEL BARS 
































" 8.25¢ 

ie $.265c¢ 

) 3.30¢ 

8.25c 

: 3.00¢ 
Cincinnati ............ 3.30¢ 
Cleveland... 8.00¢ 

j BORER cénniinisentenrss 8.00c 

‘ Houston ..... 3.00¢ 

i Los Angeles . 8.30¢ 
New Yorkitt $.25¢ 

i Philadelphia* 2.80¢ 

] Pittsburgh . : 2.90¢ 
Portland ..cccoccseresece 8.00c 
San Francisco .... 8.40c 
Seattle : 

4 St. Louis 
St. Paul 

r Tulsa 

, IRON BARS 

f Baltimore 3.25¢ 
Boston 8.265c 
Buffalo 3.30¢ 
Chattanooga ........ 8.25¢ 
CRIED chiciisniin 3.00c¢ 
Cincinnati . 3.30c 
pp ee 3.00c 
New York ff ...... 3.25c 
Philadelphia* rn 2.80¢ 
St. Louis 8.1 
TUB. dairewn 

REINFORCING BARS 

Baltimore 
Boston  ...... 

7 Buffalo ....cceccssseses 5 

‘ Chattanooga ........ 3.25¢ 

7 Cincinnati ............ 3.15c 
Cleveland w+. 2.25¢ to 2.44¢ 
Detroit ......0. w«- 2.30¢ to 3.00c 
Houston i 
Los Angeles cl .... 2.40c 
Los Angeles Icl.... 2.70¢ 
New York ............ 2.90¢ to 3.30¢ 
Philadelphia ........ 2.60¢ to 3.00c 
Pittsburgh ............. 2.90¢ to 3.175¢ 
San Francisco cl. 2.30c 
San Francisco Icl. 2.60c 





*Plus quantity differentials. 
te 










NIE i. csseniinsecnen 8.10c 
Cincinnati ............ 8.40¢ 
Cleveland... 8.00c 
RI OEE  scccciinctreco sees 8.10¢ 
a 8.25¢ 
Los Angeles ........ 8.30c 
New York 7ft.... 3.30¢ 
Philadelphia®* ....... 2.70c 
Pittsburgh. ............. 8.00c 
ye 8.00c 
San Francisco .... 8.40¢ 
SINE pccciteanenscasodio 3.15¢ 
ae? eee 8.25¢ 
eg) eae 8.35c¢ 
RE: seweitsseepelindain 8.75c to 4.14¢ 
PLATES 
Baltimore ............ 3.25¢ 
BOE . sccbsumanens 8.365c 
TIES > aceschinabanmodeen 3.40¢ 
Chattanooga ......... 8.35¢ 
CHICALO  seceercsccecese 3.10¢ 
Cincinnati ............ 3.40¢ 
Cleveland, % in. 
and thicker ...... 8.00c 
Cleve., 3/16-in..... 8.20¢ 
| ee 3.10¢ 
Detroit, 3/16-in.... 3.10¢ 
Houston  ......sceceseee 3.00c 
Los Angeles ......... 8.30¢ 
New Yorkft ...... 3.30¢ 
Philadelphia’ ...... 2.70¢ 
Pittsburgh ............ 3.00c 
Portland as 8.00¢ 
San Francisco 3.40¢ 
Seattle ..... 8.15¢ 
St. Louis 8.25¢ 
St. Paul eae 8.35¢ 
, ESE 2.75¢ to 4.14¢ 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED 
Baltimore _ ............ 8.60c 
Boston 3/16in..... 8.915¢ 
BRUITEIO cece cesstcrressece 8.50¢ 
Chattanooga 3.75¢ 
Chicago ...... 3.35¢ 
Cincinnati 8.45¢ 
Cleveland . 8.25c 
Detroit. ..... 3.85¢ 
TIGIIIOR,  ccsccscsocecssce 8.90¢ 
Los Angeles ......... 4.00¢ 
New York?t ...... $.50c to 3.90¢ 
POPEANA ncccorccsccscee 8.75¢ 
Philadelphia*f .... 8.25c¢ 
Pittsburgh** ........ 8.35c to 3.45¢ 
San Francisco ...... $.90c 
t] 4.00c 
8.45¢ 
8.75¢ 





4.20c to 4.34¢ 
ttMinus quantity differentials. 





+tDomestic bars. 


NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS 

























Baltimore*T _........ 8.75¢ 
) eee 4.85¢ 
a 4.20¢ 
CRICR EO secierccccssocese 4.05c¢ 
Cincinnati ....... 4.05c 
Cleveland*** 3.75¢ 
Detroit .......... 8.95c¢ 
Los Angeles ‘ 4.90¢ 
New York ............. 3.75c to 3.90c 
Philadelphia*t .... 8.90¢ 
Pittsburgh** ...... 3.85¢ 
ee 4.90¢ 
4.90¢ 
5.00c 
4.25¢ 
3.89¢ 
4.34¢ 
NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Baltimore*? _........ 4.50c 
RGEOTE  cointcacertentecs 5.60¢ 
ROGUEERED . “cscecctacteccene 4.70c to 4.85¢ 
Chicago (local de- 
delivery) .........0 4.60c 
Chicago (outside 
shipment) ........ 4.35c to 4.60¢ 
Cincinnati .... > 4.90c 
Cleveland*** 4.50¢ 
Detroit 4.75¢ 
Houston ......... 5.40¢ 
Los Angeles ......... 5.30c 
a 4.25c to 4.50c 
Philadelphia*f ..... 4.65¢ 
Pittsburgh** ....... 4.85c to 4.95c 
PORE ciccecvcesecss 5.50c 
San Francisco .... 5.30¢ 
Seattle 5.50c 
St. Louis 4.55¢ 
St. Paul 4.35c to 4.60¢ 
Tulsa 5.10¢ to 5.35¢ 
Baltimore 
Boston 
POTD iairrccechicsh cove 3.65¢ 
Chattanooga 8.45¢ 
Chicago ......... 8.20c 
Cincinnati 8.50c 
Cleveland .... .. 8.25¢ to 3.65¢ 
Detroit 3/1 " 
and lighter ...... 3.30¢ 
Houston  .....ccccseesee 8.65c 
Los Angeles ......... 4.15¢ 
New Yorkft ........ 3.75¢ 
Philadelphia® ....... 3.30¢ 
Pittsburgh ............ 8.25¢ 
Portland « ....0.0.0000 4.00¢ 
San Francisco .... 8.75¢ 
en 4.00¢ 
RIS 8.50¢ 
TAR: idinniann 4.50c to 4.69¢ 


**Less than 25 sheets. 


Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 





HOOPS 

Baltimore . ..........0 

ON Giscovescessecscsomn 5.50c to 6.00¢ 
SERUIIIN - dalbscacnisseesnds 4.05¢ 
Chicago .... 8.75¢ 
Cincinnati rm 4.05c 
Cleveland ............. 3.25¢ to 3.65c 
Detroit, No. 14 

and lighter ...... 3.80c 
New York?t ......... 4.25¢ 
Philadelphia* ....... 3.55c 
Pittsburgh ........... 4.25¢ 
Ea a 5.00c 
i FR | sncdaiecctteditn 4.00¢ 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Rounds, Flats, 
hexagons squares 


Baltimore (c) .... 3.50c(a) 4.00c 
8.55 


DORN: icthtssemeiicens c 4.05c 
ae 8.95¢ 4.45c 
Chattanooga’ ....... 8.85¢c 4.85¢(d) 
CRRCRRD © ietvticrnrinis -60¢ 4.1 
Cincinnati ........... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Cleveland  ........0 8.65¢ 4.15¢ 
BOUEIIOES «-crtcsunntsccenae 3.85c 4.35¢ 
Los Angeles (a).. 4.50 sss. 
New York ............ 3.50c¢ 4.00¢ 
Philadelphia’* ....... 3.50c 4.00c 
Pittsburgh ............ 3.70¢ 4.20¢ 
Portland (a) ........ Se 
San Fran. (a) .... 4.25 — ccccons 
Seattle (a8) .......+ Ss ao 
St. Paul (a) ...... SA _ beeseen 
PARE kebascstasiricinaes 4.64¢ 5.14c 

(a) Rounds only; (d) Squares 
only. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, 0.100-inch, 


500 pounds lots.. 5.30¢ 
SUED danctivicecisincens 5.85¢ 
Chicago (b)  ........ 6.10¢ 
Cincinnati ............. 7.15¢ 
Cleveland (b) ...... 5.95c 
DOGGONE nircinesasiestcns 5.80¢ 
New York .........0 5.15¢ 
Philadelphia (c) ... 5.15¢ 

(b) Net base, straightening, 


cutting, boxing 1 ton or more. 
(c) Plus mill, size and quan- 
tity extras. 


SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
New York duty paid 


Hollow drill steel.. 13.00¢ 
Iron bars, round.. 6.10¢ 
[ron bars, flats and 

BQUBFES ccccceccscceseee 6.50c 


*+50 or more bundles. 


Less 0.15e where more than 10 bundles are ordered at once for delivery at one time. 
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Kio? Market Section 





Pacitic Coast 





———————————= 


Unusual Weather Holds 
Back Many Projects—Im- 
ports in Reduced Volume 












on the coast, attributed to cold in Washington and Oregon and 


ios tad oe in contracting for iron and steel materials is marked 


rains in California. 
good tonnages later. 


at present are small. 


San Francisco. Jan. 18.—(By Air 
Mail)—Activity in Pacific Coast mar- 
kets for iron and _ steel products 
this week was limited, due partly to 
the rather heavy rains of late. De- 
mand for cast iron pipe has picked 
up and some good sized lots are now 
either up for figures or pending. 

Import of iron and steel products 
on the Pacific Coast during Septem- 
ber, figures for which have just been 
received, show a decrease over the 
previous month’s total in all of the 


major items, save structural steel 

shapes. The aggregates are as fol- 
lows: 

Tons Tons Tons 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1929 1929 1928 

ae 2409 1605 

| eee oe 1481 9016 7649 

(NR ERNE Re ae 709 1527 1605 

Ee ee 8743 2071 2745 

Cast iron pipe ..............00 1488 2270 1440 

Tubular products ................. 518 1772 2090 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Concrete bar lettings totaled 865 
tons, the largest weekly aggregate so 
far this year. The Soule Steel Co. 
took 400 tons for the Wornen’s City 
club, Berkeley, Calif., and unnamed 
interests took 160 tons and 122 tons 
respectively for paving -work for the 
state of California in San Mateo 
and Santa Clara counties. 

Bids have also been opened on 
838 tons for a bridge near Gold 
Beach, Oreg., over the Rogue river. 
Merchant bar steel continues to move 
in small lots only. 

Demand for plates remains quiet 
and only one award of importance 
was placed. The Santa Fe Pipe & 
Supply Co. took 398 tons for 36 and 
40-inch hammerwelded and lapwelded 
steel pipe for Los Angeles. No award 
has been made on 282 tons for a 12- 
inch riveted pipe line at Omak, Wash. 
Prices are weak at 2.25c, c.i.f. coast 
ports, and some buyers report re- 
ceiving recent quotations as low as 
2.15¢. 

The only structural award of im- 
portance involved 150 tons for a 
bridge at Newport Beach, Calif., and 
was placed with an unknown interest. 
Pending business calls for more than 
8000 tons. Bids open next week on 
800 tons for a hospital addition for 
the Southern Pacific Co. in San 
Francisco. Plain material continues 
firm at 2.35c¢, c.if., and quotations 
do not reflect the lower prices re- 
ported being named in the eastern 
markets. 


Other Finished Material 
For the first time in over six 


Plenty of projects are under way to give 
Prices are somewhat nominal but have not 
been lowered, as no severe test has been imposed. 
Mills have fair backlogs. 


Most tonnages 


months no pipe awards were reported. 
Bids were opened this week by the 
East Bay municipal utility district, 
Oakland, Calif., for 3618 tons. Al- 
hambra, Calif., will open bids next 
week on 1900 tons and San Diego on 
Feb. 3 for 135 tons for the improve- 
ment of Tamarack street. The Santa Fe 
irrigation district, Oceanside, Calif., 
will open bids next week on 383 tons 
of 12-inch cast iron or steel pipe and 
Redlands, Calif., has opened bids on 
237 tons of 4 to 12-inch cast iron or 
steel pipe. 


Winter Holds Back Work 


Seattle, Jan. 16.—Winter weather is 
retarding outdoor construction and 
several important contracts involving 
steel tonnages have been delayed. The 
outlook generally for iron and steel 
products is promising, however, and 
all branches of the industry are opti- 
mistic. 

Of outstanding importance to the 
state is the beginning of work on the 
Rock Island power project on the 
Columbia river near Wenatchee, Wash. 
Spur railroad tracks and transmission 
lines are being constructed and ma- 
chinery is being assembled. The Wash- 
ington Electric Co. plans an invest- 
ment of $15,000,000 of which $6,000,- 
000 will be expended this year. Stone 
& Webster Corp. has the general con- 
tract which involves a large dam and 
power plant. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Buying of pig iron and coke is at 
a standstill. Prices are unchanged. 
Foundry operations are unusually 
slack, not a few plants being entirely 
idle. Stocks of pig iron and coke 
are ample for present needs. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The market is holding steady, mill 
prices of merchant bars and shapes 
unchanged at 2.35c, reinforcing mate- 
rial and plates at 2.30c. 

While no important tonnages of re- 
inforcing bars have been awarded this 
week, both local mills are on un- 
changed operations with fair backlogs. 
Bids were opened this week for the 
King county hospital, the lowest fig- 
ure being $1,832,840. This job in- 
volves a large tonnage of reinforcing 
bars. Other important tonnages pend- 
ing include the government immigra- 
tion station, Washington Athletic club, 
Seattle, and the Tacoma Medical and 
Dental office building. 

Inquiry for plates is confined to 
small tonnages involved in tank and 


boiler work. Wholesalers are selling 
a normal quantity of this material in 
car lots. 

The largest structural award of the 
week went to Isaacson Iron Works, 
600 tons additional for the Olympic 
Forest Products Co.’s pulp plant at 
Port Angeles. The same fabricators 
obtained an original order for 300 
tons announced Nov. 7. Contract for 
the Gardiner bridge over the Yellow- 
stone river, Mont., went to Stevens 
Bros., St. Paul. Award of 245 tens 
of shapes involved is expected to go 
to eastern interests. Western Bridge 
Co. has booked about 100 tons in- 
volved in boiler house and other build- 
ings for the British Columbia Wood 
Preserving Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Finished Materials 


Business is opening up in fair vol- 
ume with wholesale houses, local in- 
quiry being active while out of town 
orders are slow, due to severe 
weather. Dealers are beginning to re- 
plenish stocks and the jobbing out- 
look is considered favorable. Price 
schedules are unchanged and no re- 
vision is anticipated at this time. 

Seattle has awarded to the Harbor 
Island Foundry Co. at 54c per pound 
a contract for furnishing a six- 


MUTUSNIUTOUEELSAAUANUEOSDELOAUUOUAUETANNAUAUEAANRGEATAN UE ETSUUATUAEUDEE NUL NEEM NEN ETNA 


Coast Pig lron Prices 











Utah basic $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah foundry 25.00 to 26.00 
*German 24.25 
*Indian 25.00 to 26.00 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 


AWNONSNENUTO DUNN HANNE UUANANENNENEUGUUUUGAENUEEUUAAOOLAUNENGEE AT OUONAANNEEEUANAA TANNA LEENA 


months’ supply of gray iron castings. 
Seattle will receive bids Feb. 28 for 
furnishing machinery and equipment 
for the Skagit river power project, to 
include two main generating units and 
auxiliaries. 


Pipe Specifications Promising 


Specifications for municipal require- 
ments are being received in sufficient 
volume to forecast considerable activ- 
ity in the immediate future. Knapp 
& Goss, Camas, Wash., have the 
contract for the West Salem, 
Oreg., job involving 140 tons of 4- 
inch pipe. . Vancouver, B. C., has 
awarded to Leith, Murray & Co. Ltd., 
the contract for 30,000 feet of 6-inch 
Class 250, monocast, centrifugally cast 
pipe, approximately 500 tons. The 
pipe will be furnished by the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. Stevenson, Wash., 
will open bids Feb. 3 for a municipal 
water system involving 14,100 feet of 
4 and 6-inch pipe after plans of 
Miller Engineering Co., Seattle. Chap- 
man Valve Co. has the contract for 
valves and gages for Everett’s new 
water system and for the same job 
Builders Iron Foundry will furnish 


meters. 
Old Moterials 


Receipts of steel scrap are smaller, 
due to the weather, but local plants 
are well stocked. Prices are un- 
changed at $10 and $11, gross. Ex- 
porters are not much interested at 
present although freight rates to the 
Orient continue extremely low. 
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Pig Iron 





(Concluded from Page 51) 


northern and _ southern producers. 
Shipments since Jan. 1, while under 
though the $20, base, for northern 
year ago, are slightly above the aver- 
age in December. 

Southern iron is offered as low as 
$14 and $14.50, base, Birmingham, 
though the $20 base for northern 
iron has not been disturbed. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 21.—The market 
for foundry iron is more active, but 
individual purchases generally are re- 
stricted to moderate tonnages. Orders 
for 200 to 300 tons were placed by the 
following foundries in this district: 
East Penn Foundry Co., J. L. Mott 
Co., Textile Machine Co., Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., and Sani- 
tary Co. of America. Foundry iron 
prices have eased off to $20 to $20.50, 
base, eastern Pennsylvania furnace. 
Small sales of low phosphorus iron 
are noted at unchanged prices. 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Pig iron sales are 
gaining steadily. Daily orders are 
estimated to be 15 to 20 per cent 
ahead of those in the opening week of 
the month. Inquiries for 2000 to 5000 
tons each are more numerous. About 
5000 to 6000 tons is on active inquiry 
in the Milwaukee district. A fair 
tonnage of southern iron has been 
placed in this district, including a 
purchase by a northern Indiana imple- 
ment maker and the exercise of an 
option by a Michigan melter. Some 
of the southern iron was sold at prices 
figuring back to about $13, base, Bir- 
mingham. An Iroquois stack at South 
Chicago has been blown out for re- 
lining, leaving two active at the 
Iroquois works, two at Federal and one 
at Zenith, or five of six available 
merchant stacks in blast. 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 21.—With 
few exceptions pig iron sales are in 
small lots. Some of the furnace in- 
terests say orders are equal to out- 
put, which is at the same level as in 
December. Bookings from the Middle 
West are noted. The price is $15 
for No. 2 foundry in local territory. 
Competition in other districts is be- 
ing met, but no statement is made as 
to wide concessions. 

Toronto, Ont., Jan. 21.—With the 
expectation of many melters that 
pig iron prices will touch lower 
levels, demand for iron in the past 
week dropped to a point bordering 
on stagnation. Competition from the 
United States has been negligible for 
some time, but if Buffalo prices sag 
far enough the Canadian market may 
again be invaded. Most future buy- 
ers are covered for first quarter and 
business as a whole compares favor- 
ably with that of a year ago. 





Warehouse 


(Concluded from Page 63) 


4.35c, base. Sales cover all commodi- 
ties and thus far this month have been 
substantially ahead of December. 


Pittsburgh— Warehouse sales show a 


further moderate gain. Business con- 
tiuues below the level of a year ago. 
Prices are unchanged. Shading con- 
tinues, some of the low prices apply- 
ing on other than standard material. 
Nails are slightly easier. 

St. Louis—Warehouses note an in- 
creased volume of total sales during 
the past ten days. Principal buying 
is by the railroads, coal mines and 
oil fields, particularly the latter. Slight 
improvement in the call from the 
automotive industry has taken place. 


Cleveland—Some steel jobbers re- 
port a decided pickup in_ buying; 
others note little change. The aggre- 
gate tonnage moving is fairly large 
although the bulk of orders is con- 
fined to small lots. Prices are hold- 
ing. 

Sheet iron rolling by means of cast 
iron cylinders or rolls first was intro- 





duced into England in 1728, the inven- 
tion being claimed by both John Han- 
bury and John Payne. 


Prepares Scrap Survey 


New York, Jan. 21.—The Institute 
of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., 11 West 
Forty-second street, New York, is 
undertaking a survey of the scrap in- 
dustry. Questionnaires have been pre- 
pared and sent out by the research 
bureau of the institute to consumers 
and producers of scrap to ascertain 
production and consumption according 
to various grades and to obtain some 
idea of the scope, investment, total 
volume of business, number of people 
employed, ete. in the iron and steel 
scrap industry. 


Says Use of Scrap in 1929 Saved 
Industry 125,000,000 Tons of Ore 


NE hundred and twenty-five mil- 

lion tons of iron ore and other 
natural resources were conserved by 
the use of more than 25,000,000 tons 
of scrap iron and steel by the steel 
industry in 1929. This was stated 
in a report, submitted by Benjamin 
Schwartz, director general of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., 
to the department of natural re- 
sources of the United States chamber 
of commerce, at a meeting held in 
Washington, Jan. 23. 

The report covered the services of 
the scrap iron dealer as a conserver 
of national wealth, and discussed the 
importance of scrap iron in domestic 
and foreign commerce and its rela- 
tion to the conservation policy of the 
United States government. Mr. 
Schwartz stated that the records of 
steel production in 1928 and 1929 of 
more than 50,000,000 tons of steel 
ingots in each year were made pos- 
sible through the use of scrap. He 
also revealed that the scrap iron in- 
dustry comprises an organization of 
approximately 200,000 people, en- 
gaged in gathering, preparing and 
distributing many millions of tons of 
scrap iron and steel. 


Among the problems described in 
the report as affecting the future of 
conservation are the ‘increasing use 
of alloys in steel manufacture, the 
proper handling of the old automo- 
bile problem, represented in 1929 by 
2,500,000 old cars, and the need for 
accurate statistics covering the pro- 
duction, consumption, and distribu- 
tion of scrap and the rate of re- 
turn of steel to the scrap heap. 

“Education and co-operation of con- 
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sumers, producers and dealers of 
scrap,” declared Mr. Schwartz in his 
report, “will in the course of time 
solve many of the problems of the 
industry. The steel industry, which 
secured a vital raw material from 
the scrap iron industry, cannot re- 
main indifferent to practices that im- 
pair that service or that in the final 
analysis will make the scrap more 
eostly to it. 

“Tt is submitted that the scrap iron 
dealer performs an unique service 
to American industry, a service that 
is charged with the national welfare. 
Taking the despised accumulation of 
waste which he found and creating 
genuine national wealth out of it, 
the scrap iron dealer has been a 
pioneer factor in educating the Amer- 
ican public and American industry 
in the elimination of waste and effi- 
ciency of service. It is respectfully 
maintained that there is no substi- 
tute for this army of 200,000 people, 
that can as cheaply and as efficiently 
perform the same task; that there 
is no substitute that can bring out 
the many millions of tons of scrap 
iron and steel which are distributed 
throughout the country. 

“Tt is the initiative of the scrap iron 
dealer, which more than the price of 
scrap, is bringing out a great volume 
of material which otherwise would 
be dumped or would deteriorate. In 
time of national emergency, when 
speed and scrap have been demon- 
strated to be very important, as well 
as in time of peace, the initiative of 
this industry as well as the organiza- 
tion which has been built up for this 
service, should not be impaired.” 
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Plan Slack Water Navigation for 


Beaver, Mahoning-Shenango Basin 
By T. J. Bray 


President, Beaver, Mahoning & Shenango Rivers Improvement Association 


HE Beaver, Mahoning and Shen- 
ango rivers district is one of the 
three large steel making districts 
in the United States. Originally mak- 
ing pig iron and puddled iron it 
changed with the general change from 
iron to steel to an almost exclusively 
steel making district. Prior to 1914 
the assembling cost of raw materials, 
coke, ore and limestone, necessary to 
make a ton of pig iron was prac- 
tically the same at Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Wheeling and on the 
lake front. In other words, the coke, 
ore and limestone met at such rail 
rates as would put these districts on 
a practical parity. It will be noted 
that these rail rates were not es- 
tablished with regard to the cost of 
the service or length of haul, but on 
the principle of putting the principal 
iron making districts on a competi- 
tive basis with each other so far as 
inbound transportation went. Dur- 
ing the past fifteen years two things 
have happened to change the situa- 
tion. 
Due to the World war freight rates 
on both inbound and outbound mate- 
rial have been nearly doubled. 


The beehive ovens in the Connells- 
ville district have largely been re- 
placed by by-product coke ovens at 
blast furnaces and steel plants. By- 
product coke ovens located at blast 
furnaces also permit a wider choice of 
coking coals in quality and origin. 
This fact, with the improvement of the 
Monongahela and Ohio rivers, has 
resulted in the use of river coal by 
all river blast furnaces, at a great 
saving in cost. 


As a result 6f the above changed 
conditions the old parity of assembling 
cost has been completely overturned, 
river steel plants paying the wartime 
increase in freight rates on ore and 
limestone only, while the Mahoning 
and Shenango steel plants pay the 
increased rates on ore, coal and 
limestone, or on all of the raw ma- 
terials entering into pig iron. The 
change from Connellsville beehive coke 
(a rail haul product) to coal suit- 
able for by-product ovens (a river 
haul material) has also greatly in- 
creased the tonnage available for 
transportation on the Mahoning, She- 
nango and Beaver rivers, should they 
be slackwatered. 

While there are isolated exceptions, 


the Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
steel and iron district is, broadly 
speaking, the only large northern 
district which does not have the 
benefits of water transportation on 
any of the raw materials entering 
into the making of pig iron. The 
improvement of these rivers would 
correct this situation and restore to 
a great extent the old parity of pig 
iron assembling costs. 

The changed conditions cited above 
and the growth of the district have 
resulted in legislation, providing for 
the examination and survey of the 
stream channels mentioned, being in- 





Index Is Ready 


The index to Volume 85 of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, for the last six 
months of 1929, now is ready for 
distribution. Copies will be sent 
to all subscribers desiring them. 











troduced in congress. If such project 
receives the approval of the board of 
army engineers and of congress, this 
industrial district would be placed 
more nearly on a parity with other 
iron and steel districts. 

The tonnage which those waterways 
would carry, if properly improved, 
would be a feeder to both the Ohio 
and the Mississippi rivers. Their ton- 
nage would help to make more profit- 
able the money already spent on the 
latter rivers. 

Pittsburgh coal interests would di- 
rectly benefit by the fact that about 
25 per cent of either Somerset or 
Pocahontas coal is mixed with Pitts- 
burgh coal in Valley plants to make 
by-product coke. This coal would 
largely be driven out of the mixture 
by cheaper Pittsburgh fuel. 

A certain amount of limestone now 
goes by rail from the Billsville dis- 
trict on the Mahoning river in Penn- 
sylvania by rail to Pittsburgh plants. 
If this limestone could go by river it 
would be available for all Pittsburgh 
blast furnaces and would, no doubt, 
effect for them a large saving. 

These rivers are tributary by way 
of the Beaver river to the Ohio 
river, “one segment of the natural in- 





land waterways with which providence 
has blessed us,” says President Her- 


bert Hoover. Our national govern- 
ment through the improvements of 
other rivers serving other districts 
will not wish to injure the prosperity 
of the inhabitants of this area. Ap- 
proval and acceptance of this im- 
provement by the board of army en- 
gineers and by congress will give 
much needed relief. 


Sheet Sales Gain, Output 


Drops in December 


Sheet sales reported by independent 
mills for December, averaging 7568 
tons daily, represent an increase of 
68 per cent over the November daily 
rate. Daily production in December, 
5868 tons, is a decrease of 13 per 
cent from November, and daily ship- 
ments, 5760 tons, a reduction of 16 
per cent. The National Association 
of Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers’ 
complete report for December follows: 





Per cent 
Net tons of capacity 
Total sales for December.... 234,599 17.4 
Total production ............00 181,916 60.0 
Total shipments. ...........cc0000 178,575 58.9 
Unfilled tonnage as of 
Jan. 1 443,127 146.2 
Approximate finished stock 
on hand awaiting ship- 
GIDE ertbiticcinktectinccsecsiptescniced 101,008 33.3 
Approximate in stock, un- 
sold .... 72,611 24.0 








Total number of hot mills in the United States 
is 704, having a capacity for December, 1929, 
of approximately 452,700 net tons, and the per- 
centage of the capacity to which the figures 
shown are related is 67. 


A comparison of total monthly sales, 
production and shipments follow: 


Sales Production Shipments 





January, 1929 ...... 438,390 391,404 362,229 
February ............... 389,496 826,468 325,848 
eee 464,297 364,202 863,648 
April: «...0:.0% 398,206 375,256 377,274 
BRET ‘ctadsvccece 279,783 393,430 392,336 
June ....... 307,911 337,841 847,989 
DP cities encnteles 337,222 323,905 344,676 
BRB OEE? hisccisceccssscine 282,107 366,734 865,649 
September ............ 274,568 302,490 301,330 
October _......... 319,660 291,135 
November 204,071 207,200 
December 181,916 178,575 





Daily averages of sales, production 
and shipments follow: 


Sales Production Shipments 


January, 1929 ....... 14,142 12,626 11,685 
18, 11,659 11,637 

11,748 11,731 

12,508 12,576 

12,691 12,656 

11,261 11,560 

10,448 11,118 

11,518 11,795 

‘. 10,083 10,046 

i 10,312 9,891 

November .........00++ 4,480 6,802 6,907 
December ..........:.000 7,568 5,868 5,760 


Boiler Group Locates 


Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Steel Heating 
Boiler institute, a recently organized 
trade association, will have headquar- 
ters at 1116 Guardian building, Cleve- 
land. Frank S. Records is secretary 
of the institute. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 





. Charles R. Hook, President and General Manager, American Rolling Mill Co. 


HIRTY-ONE years in the steel 

business equips him well for the 
president’s chair of this large tron and 
steel sheet and strip steel producer. 


URING his 28-year connection 

with the company he has occupied 
nearly every managerial and executive 
position within its power to grant. 


EGINNING as night superintend- 

ent in 1902, he has reached the 
chief executive’s office by successive 
promotions won by worth, merit and 
achievement. 


ERVING continuously for the past 28 years in 

practically every managerial and executive posi- 
tion the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., has to offer, Charles R. Hook reaches the 
president’s chair well equipped with full knowl- 
edge concerning the business and with a complete ex- 
perience which should stand him in good stead as he di- 
rects its affairs. His election to that office Jan. 7 was 
noted in IRON TRADE REVIEW of Jan. 16, with other 
appointments. 

Mr. Hook also is general manager of the company. 
He succeeds George M. Verity, president since its in- 
ception, who was elected chairman of the board, a newly- 
created office. Mr. Hook’s knowledge of the steel busi- 
ness (and he never has been identified with any other 
since he left school in 1898) embraces all phases including 
the technical, relating to its production, and merchandis- 
ing, relating to its disposition and utilization. He has 
achieved a splendid reputation throughout the sheet steel 
industry and in his work for the American company 
he has demonstrated unusual ability both as an organizer 
and as a directing executive. 

On July 12, next, he will be only 50 years old. A 
native of Cincinnati, most of his life, except for brief 
experience in Chicago, New York and Gas City, Ind., 
has been spent in the southern Ohio territory. He was 
graduated from Walnut Hills high school, Cincinnati, in 
1898 to begin his business experience as office boy with 
the Cincinnati Rolling Mill & Tin Plate Co., remain- 








ing until December, 1899. When the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. acquired the company Jan. 1, 1900. Mr. 
Hook was transferred to the main office at Chicago as 
clerk. With the removal of its headquarters to New 
York, he went along in a similar capacity. Being de- 
sirous, however, of obtaining some practical mill train- 
ing, he was transferred in April, 1900, to the More- 
wood works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Gas City, Ind., where he was employed as clerk to the 
superintendent until Nov. 1, 1902, having been promoted 
in the interval to the position of assistant to the super- 
intendent. 

His next affiliation was with the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O., where he started in November, 1902, 
as night superintendent. With that company he has 
remained ever since, going through the various depart- 
ments with successive titles as follows: Assistant general 
superintendent, general superintendent, operating vice 
president, vice president and assistant general manager, 
vice president and general manager—which office he as- 
sumed July 1, 1920, relinquishing it to become president 
and general manager Jan. 7, 1930. As vice president, he 
was succeeded by Calvin Verity, son of the board chair- 
man, who also is assistant general manager. 

Mr. Hook is a director of the First and Merchants 
National bank, American Trust & Savings bank, presi- 
dent of the Middletown Realty Co., member of the execu- 
tive committee, Middletown Civic association, all of 
Middletown, O., and serves several other corporations as 
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director. 
Manufacturers; executive committee, 


Metallurgical Engineers; 


Queen City club, Cincinnati; 


He also is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Flat Rolled Steel 
American Society 
for Testing Materials; American Institute of Mining and 
and American Iron and Steel 
institute, and is on the advisory committee, National In- 
dustrial Conference board. He is a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, Dayton Country club, Dayton, 0O.; 
Duquesne club, Pittsburgh; City Midday club, New York; 
Camargo Country club, 


town’s community course) in 1929. 
donor of Camp Hook, Middletown, O., boy scout reser- 
vation, and always maintains a keen interest in the 
activities of the youths of his city, being president 
of the Middletown chapter, Boy Scouts of America. 


Cincinnati; and the Union club, Cleveland. His numerous 
club memberships in a way connote his lively interest in 
golf, which is one of his main hobbies, which include 
football, baseball and other outdoor sports. He won the 
handicap tournament on Wildwood golf course (Middle- 


Mr. Hook is the 





| Men of the Industry | 


(5 ite M. HUMPHREY, pres- 

(5 ita M. A. Hanna Co., Cleve- 

land, who as noted in IRON 
TRADE Review of Dec. 12, page 
1537, was made chairman of the 
executive committee, National Steel 
Corp., formed through the mer- 
ger of the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., Great Lakes Steel Corp., De- 
troit, and subsidiaries of the M. A. 
Hanna Co., was elected a vice pres:- 
dent of the National Steel Corp. at 
the completion of its organization 
recently in New York. Other vice 
presidents are J. C. Williams, presi- 
dent, Weirton Steel Co., and Carlton 
M. Higbie, chairman, Keene, Higbie 
& Co., Detroit. 

* a */” 

Cc. W. Lighthall, general manager, 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has been elected president of 
the Anm Arbor chamber of commerce. 

* a * 


R. C. Mahon, president, R. C. Ma- 
hon Co., Detroit, structural steel fab- 
ricator, has been elected president of 
the new Pontchartrain club, Detroit. 

* * * 

Alan M. Scaife, vice president of 
William B. Scaife & Sons Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected a director of 
the Mellon National bank, Pittsburgh. 

* *~ * 

H. D. James has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit office, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed L. C. Bul- 
lington, transferred to Pittsburgh. 

* * * 

Marvel W. Dallas, for five years 
affiliated with E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Inc., Indianapolis, manufacturer of 
saws, saw blades, etc., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager. He suc- 
ceeds the late T. A. Carroll. 


* * ~ 
Carmi A. Thompson, Cleveland at- 
torney, president of the Stacey Engi- 
neering Co., Columbus, O., was elected 
chairman of the board of the Conti- 
nental Stove Corp., Ironton, O. For- 
mer directors were re-elected. L. K. 





Cooper is president; Oscar E. Davis, 
vice president; Carle E. Froelich, vice 
president, and C. B. Egerton, treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Thompson also was re-elected 
director of the Iron City Savings bank, 
Ironton, O. 

* * * 

George B. Reed, formerly identified 
with the Endicott Forging & Mfg. 
Co., Endicott, N. Y., has become affili- 
ated with the sales engineering de- 
partment, Detroit Forging Co., De- 
troit. 

:- es 

Alexander C. Brown, president, In- 
dustrial Brownhoist Corp., Cleveland, 
was elected president of the board of 
trustees of University school, Cleve- 
land. He succeeds the late Henry 
S. Pickands of Pickands, Mather & 
Co., who held the post 11 years. 

So ae 

Horace W. Merriman, of the Phila- 
delphia sales organization, Donner 
Steel Co., Buffalo, is the winner of the 
W. S. Haring golf trophy awarded for 
the performance at tournaments held 
in 1929 under the auspices of the Steel 
Club of Philadelphia. 

* * * 

George Atherton has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit sales office, 
American Radiator Co. of Michigan, 
to succeed A. H. Williamson, granted 
a long leave of absence for the pur- 
pose of regaining his health. Mr. 
Atherton has been with the company 
for more than 20 years. 

* * oe 

R. H. Startzell has been appointed 
Dallas, Tex., district representative, 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., with headquarters at 1110 Santa 
Fe building, Dallas. He succeeds T. P. 
Barry Jr., who, as reported in IRON 
TRADE REVIEW of Dec. 19, now repre- 
sents the Tulsa Rolling Mills. 


ok * * 

G. R. Lyman has been appointed 
manager of sales of the manganese 
department of Pettibone-Mulliken Co., 
4710 West Division street, Chicago. 


He has been the company’s represen- 
tative at New York but formerly was 
general sales manager of the Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J., and all of its subsidi- 


aries. 
* * &* 


J. G. Swain, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Firestone Steel Products 
Co., Akron, O., rim manufacturer, has 
been made head of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.’s rim sales department. 
Mr. Swain, who was the organizer 
of the Firestone Steel Products Co., 
was graduated in engineering from 
Purdue university. 

* * 


H. K. Porter has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J., 
to succeed H. O. K. Meister, recently 
promoted to be assistant general man- 
ager of the company. Mr. Porter has 
been affiliated with the company for 
the past 14 years, holding various po- 
sitions on the sales staff and prior 
to this latest promotion was assistant 
general sales manager. 

ok * K 

Frank Cordes, vice president, Blaw- 
Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa., and president 
of Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Howard J. Sachs, have 
been elected directors of the Blaw- 
Knox Co. 

Benjamin L. Hirshfield, treasurer of 
the Blaw-Knox Co., and J. Daniel 
Berg, president of the Dravo-Doyle 
Co., Pittsburgh, have been elected di- 
rectors of the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
National Association. 

* * ok 

Hale Holden, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Southern 
Pacific railroad, has been elected a 
director of the Western Electric Co., 
Chicago, to fill a vacancy, 

* * * 

E. H. Birney, director of the Rey- 
nolds Machine Co., Massillon, O., and 
founder of several other industrial 
concerns there, has taken up his duties 
as vice president of the Osborn En- 
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gineering Co., Cleveland. He also is 
director of the Ohio Merchants Trust 
Co., Massillon. He will direct the 
Osborn company’s department of in- 
dustrial engineering. Other newly- 
elected officers of the company are: 
P. P. Evans, president; T. T. Hubbard 
treasurer and Kenneth H. Osborn, 
son of the founder, secretary. 
* * * 

W. H. Jackson, president of the 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., has 
been elected a director of the Monon- 


gahela National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
* * * 


Walter Wood, president of R. D. 
Wood & Co., Philadelphia, returned 
Jan. 17 after a brief visit to Eng- 
land. 


* * * 

C. J. Neville, of the C. O. Bartlett 
& Snow Co., Cleveland, has been added 
to the board of directors of the Main 
Savings & Loan Co., Cleveland. 

* * * 

Walter Lochen, for five years 
branch manager at Minneapolis of 
the Holland Furnace Co., Holland, 
Mich., has been appointed Milwaukee 


manager. 
* * 


A. H. Lauer, works manager of the 
Sharon, Pa., plant of the American 
Steel Foundries, has been transferred 
to the Granite City, IIll., plant of that 
company. He will be succeeded at 
Sharon by Albert E. Moses. 

 & <2 

Col. George A. Burrell, president of 
Burrell-Mase Engineering Co. and the 
Burrell Technical Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been retained by the Rus- 
sian government to sail Feb. 1 to mod- 
ernize gasoline-making plants, design 
new ones and improve gas systems. 

* * * 

Lyman A. Markel, who was gradu- 
ated in mechanical engineering from 
Ohio State university in 1921, has 
become identified with the engineering 
sales force of the Tarrier Steel Co., 
Columbus, O. For five years he was 
construction engineer for the Pan- 
American Petroleum Co., Los Angeles. 

* * * 

Henry Maag, 2901 Woodbridge ave- 
nue, Cleveland, has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago branch office 
of the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, 
engineer, contractor and builder. Mr. 
Maag has been with the company 
more than ten years, starting in the 


engineering department in 1919. 
s * * 


W. H. Woodin, head of American Car 
& Foundry Co., New York, has been 
made president of the American Car 
Manufacturers institute, 61 Broadway, 
New York. He succeeds the late J. M. 
Hanssen. J. T. MacEnulty, vice presi- 
dent of the Pressed Steel Car Co., was 





elected first vice president and C. A. 
Liddle, president of Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp., second vice president. 
W. C. Tabbert was appointed secre- 
tary and treasurer, succeeding in this 
latter position William Bierman, who 
has been treasurer since the organiza- 
tion’s founding. Mr. Bierman is sec- 
retary of the Standard Steel Car Co. 
* * * 

O. G. Mandt, general manager of 
the Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O., 
was named president of the American 
Paver and Mixer Manufacturing as- 
sociation, at the annual meeting, At- 
lantic City, N. J., Jan. 15. He has 
been affiliated with the Jaeger com- 
pany for more than four years. 

* * ok 

Hal W. Reynolds has been ap- 
pointed direct factory representatives 
in Cleveland, of the Taft-Peirce Mfg. 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., manufacturer 
of gages, magnetic chucks, reamers 
and tool room specialties, in which 
he has had considerable experience. 
His headquarters will be 1724 St. Clair 
avenue, Cleveland, where a stock of 
the company’s products will be carried. 
His territory embraces the northern 
half of Ohio. 

* * * 

Stuart M. Crocker, who resigned 
Jan. 1 as vice president and treasurer 
of the United Electric Securities Co., 
to become assistant to the president, 
International General Electric Co., 
120 Broadway, New York, has been 
elected a vice president of the latter 
company. Mr. Crocker, a graduate 
from Harvard university, was assist- 
ant to Owen D. Young, board chair- 
man, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and Radio Corp. of 
America, prior to his position with 


the securities company. 
* * * 


Robert C. McCord, vice president of 
Post & McCord, New York, was elected 
president of the Credit Association of 
the Building Trades of New York for 
the tenth time at the annual dinner 
meeting. Other officers are J. B. 
Vandever, Nazareth Cement Co., first 
vice president; R. R. Houston, George 
B. Post & Sons, second vice president; 
W. S. Faddis, president, Building 
Trades Employers’ association, third 
vice president, and James R. Strong, 
Tucker Electrical Construction Co., 
treasurer. Edward D. Stout is gen- 
eral manager. 

* * * 

E. O. McFadon has been placed in 
charge of porcelain enamel spraying 
equipment sales for the Ferro Enamel 
Supply Co., Cleveland. He has spent 
the past six months studying spray- 
ing equipmeat specialized to porcelain 
needs, parti@ilarly continuous spray- 
ing equipment. He was formerly in 





charge of the St. Louis district for the 
Ferro company. 

Crain S. Jordan will be transferred 
Feb. 1 from the furnace engineering 
department of the Ferro Enamel Sup- 
ply Co. to its sales department, where 
he will have charge of mill room 
equipment sales. 

cd * * 

T. H. Driscoll, of the Chicago office, 
Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, IIL, 
drills, drilling machinery, ete., has 
been transferred to the Los Angeles 
branch. 

Fred V. Moore, who has_ been 
traveling in eastern states, represent- 
ing the company, has ,been trans- 
ferred to Phoenix, Ariz. 

R. J. Featherstone has been assigned 
to the New York office to handle 
rock drill division products. 

Ian Duncan, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
after a preliminary training in Ameri- 
can plants of the Gardner-Denver 
Co., will represent its entire line in 
the London, England, office of Gard- 


ner-Denver Co. Ltd. 
* co * 


Lawrence P. Dwyer, formerly presi- 
dent of the Dwyer Equipment Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed general 
manager of the unit heater division, 
C. A. Dunham Co., manufacturer of 
the differential vacuum system of 
steam heating and low pressure steam 


heating appliances, which recently 
purchased the business of the Dwyer 
company. 


William J. Mauer, formerly vice 
president of the Dwyer company, be- 
comes sales manager of the unit 
heater division. Both will have their 
headquarters at the general offices 
of the Dunham company in its own 
building, 450 East Ohio street, Chi- 
cago. 

* * ok 

C. C. Osterhout, chemical engi- 
neer, formerly with Rome Iron Mills, 
Rome, N. Y., has been appointed 
manager of sales of the Rome division 
of the Wrought Iron Co. of America, 
with headquarters at Lebanon, Pa. 
Mr. Osterhout was graduated from 
Cornell university in 1904, and 1911 
he became associated with Rome Iron 
Mills as chemist and engineer of tests. 
In 1925 he was appointed assistant 
manager of sales, and in 1929 he was 
made manager of sales. In his con- 
nection with the Wrought Iron Co. of 
America, Mr. Osterhout will ,have ex- 
clusive charge of sales of the com- 
pany’s staybolt and engine bolt irons. 

* * ok 

J. Herbert Cox, formerly identified 
with the Midvale Co., Union Trust 
building, Cleveland, in a sales capacity, 
specializing in the sale of tool steels, 
is now district sales manager at 

(Concluded on Page 176) 
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Plants List Employe Relationships 





NUMBER OF SHOPS 
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Vrovision for first aid 





Carry compensation insurance 





Fixed vacation policy 





Employee wash rooms 





Employee clothes lockers 





Employee training 





Organized safety work 
Athletics and amusements 








Employee medical service 





Give Christmas presents 





Carry group insurance 
Experienced strikes 





Employ females in shop 





Provide for exit interviews 
Employee thrift plans 
Employee benefit plans 
Allow smoking 

Poor employee transportation 
Organized employee service 
Cafeterias or lunch rooms 
Extra compensation for foremen 
Employee picnics or outings 
Operate suggestion systems 
Employ many colored men 
Pay an auxiliary bonus 
Issue employee rule books 
Few native born employees 
Isolated from labor market 
Employee clubs 

Operate pension plans 
Employee magazines 

Profit sharing plans 
Co-operative stores 

Legal aid to employees 
Employee libraries 

Only shops in community 
Employee representation 









































O F 902 plants associated with the 

National Metal Trades associa- 
tion 57, or 6.32 per cent, operate on a 
schedule of under 48 hours a week; 
152, or 16.85 per cent, operate on a 
schedule of 48 hours, and 693, or 
76.83 per cent, operate on a schedule 
of over 48 hours. Four hundred 
twelve shops, or 45.68 per cent, use 
time base plans of wage payment ex- 
clusively, and 490, or 54.32 per cent, 
use incentive plans of wage payment. 
This and similar information bearing 


WHA UU Cee 


on industrial relations in the metal 
trades was obtained in a recent sur- 
vey by the association’s committee on 
industrial relations. The graph indi- 
cates the number and proportionate 
share of the plants which have the 
employe relationships listed. 


Wiredrawing was one of the early 
industries introduced into America at 
or near Lynn, Mass., very likely by 
Joseph Jenks. Charcoal iron was 


rolled 


and the plates 
sheared into strips of square rods to 
form the raw material for drawing. 
This was the general practice of 
wiremaking until after Cort’s grooved 
rolls came into use for rod making. 


into plates 


Good Business Foreseen 
by Car Needs 


Business in the first quarter of 1930 
will approximate that of the open- 
ing quarter of 1929 if forecasts of 
freight car requirements by regional 
shippers’ advisory boards are borne 
out. 

For 29 principal commodities the 
quarterly freight car requirements as 
gaged by the car service division of 
the American Railway association will 
be 7,664,499, compared with the actual 
loading of 7,708,404 cars in the first 
quarter of 1929. This indicates a de- 
cline of only 0.6 per cent in the cur- 
rent quarter. 

In the table at the bottom of this 
and the following page are given de- 
tailed statistics for commodities af- 
filiated with iron and steel, for princi- 
pal producing and consuming districts. 
In the following table are given com- 
parisons for all districts: 


Carloadings 
Actual, Estimated, Percent- 
first quar- first age of 


ter 1929 quarter 1930 change 


Tot., all districts 17,708,404 17,664,499 0.6- 


New England 166,321 160,407 3.6— 
Atlantic states 775,570 782,712 0.9-+ 
Allegheny region 995,166 1,045,449 5.1-+4 
Great Lakes region 490,583 450,871 8.1— 
Ohio Valley 1,121,483 1,122,937 0.14 
Midwest 1,220,164 1,209,666 0.9— 
Northwest 246,895 242,242 1.9 
Trans Missouri- 

Kansas 429,731 412,425 4.0— 
Southeastern states 859,495 838,780 2.4 
Southwestern states 538,438 546,216 1.44 
Central West 324,740 329,102 1.3+ 
Pacific Coast 302,169 299,000 1.0 
Pacific Northwest 237,649 224,692 5.5— 
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Freight Car Requirements of First Quarter 


TERRITORIES 


ree TOTAL ALL REPORTING 
DISTRICTS NEW ENGLAND ATLANTIC STATES ALLEGHENY 
Carloadings Carloadings Carloadings Carloadings 
COMMODITY Actual Estimated Per Cent Actua! Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent 
1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 Change 
Iron and Steel 539,582 514,868 - 4.6 7,013 6,522 7.0 75,493 67,944. —10.0 248,548 248548 ...... 
Autos, Trucks & Parts 285,313 246,746 —13.5 1,749 1,049 40.0 9,785 7,633 —22.0 Conv a Nvae@act) «pega 
Machinery and Boilers.. 48.894 48,913 5,090 4,479 —12.0 13,383 13,383 es an 7,588 8,058 + 6.2 
Agricultural Implements 30,235 32,445 + 7.3 173 BW ye oe geen | eel gt ekehals 13 + 2.2 
and vehicles........ 2 

Ore and Concentrates. 136,502 131,670 — 3.5 398 398 21,926 21,926 ie rae rs aa 
Coal and Coke...... . 2,825,398 2,903,720 + 2.8 25,053 25,805 + 3.0 352,775 364,628 + 3.4 595,528 643,170 + 8.0 
Chemicals and E xplosives : 28,610 28,234 = i.3 462 439 — 5.0 8,390 . eee 7,656 7,174 — 6.3 
Petroleum and Products. 509,490 §28,220 + 3.7 22,069 24,276 +10.0 54,210 59,631 +10.0 23,819 25,153 + 5.6 
Gravel, Sand and Stone 383,439 381,582 - 5 3,208 3,208 it 34,311 34,997 + 2.0 34,708 34,004 — .3 
Brick and dened Products 126,660 129,269 + 2.1 2,374 2,137 —10.0 10,882 10,121 —7.0 35,065 36,292 + 3.5 
Cement. ma . 109,444 113,102 + 3.3 1,262+ 1,199} - 5.0 28,140 OS eee eee 4,069 4,407 + 8.3 
ie Vara 5,023,567 5,058,769 6 68,851 69,685 + 1.2 609,295 616,793 + 1.2 957,120 1,007,548 + 5 
GRAND TOTAL OF ALL . ‘ Z 

. COMMODITIES*..... 7,708,404 7,664,499 — .6 166,321 160,407 — 3.6 775,570 782,712 + 9 995,166 1,045,449 + 5.1 


M baa dairy products, forest products, vegetables etc. included, in addition to those listed above). 
ncludes only loading within territory comprising New England Shippers’ Advisory Board. 
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Forecasts Machine Tool 
Demand for 1930 


An attempt to forecast the demand 
for machine tools in 1930 has been 
made by E. F. DuBrul, general man- 
ager, National Machine Tool Builders 
association, Cincinnati, by correlating 
the trends of inverted interest rates 
on 4-6 months commercial paper and 
the index of orders of the tool builders 
association. Mr. DuBrul has prepared 
the accompanying chart and in ex- 
plaining it, he says: 


“Many times during the last nine 
years we have scanned diligently curves 
of various statistical series to find any 
that might be used as practical fore- 
casters of demand for machine tools. 
We carefully charted and studied the 
important series reported to find any 
that might reliably forecast movements 
in machine tool orders far enough 
ahead to be usable, but not so far 
ahead as to be utterly useless. 


No Series Proves Ideal 


“An ideal forecaster would have a 
constant lead up or down from. three to 
four months ahead of machine tool or- 
ders. We have not found any such ideal 
series in all of our research during 
the last nine years. So we must con- 
tent ourselves with something less 
than the ideal, provided it is reason- 
ably practical. We could not arrive 
at reasonably safe conclusions until 
we had a considerable background of 
machine tool experience to compare 
with other series of figure facts. But 
now that our own index of orders goes 
back 11 yearg-and covers. several 
complete cycles,.we are in a position 
to use our figures to good advantage. 

“Our study shows that interest rates 
on prime 4-6 months commercial pa- 
per can be used as a fairly reliable 
forecaster, by inverting the curve so 
that an increase in these rates shows 
a declining line, and a decrease shows 
a rising line. It seems logical to 
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Interest Rates and Machinery Orders 
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Eleven months’ comparison of inverted interest rates and index of orders of 


the National Machine Tool Builders’ association. 


The arrows denote month’s 


lag between high points of the inverted interest rates and machine tool 
orders, and low points of the two curves 


think that increasing interest rates 
have an influence in restricting invest- 
ment in machine tools, and vice versa, 
just as they have such an influence on 
investment in building construction. 


“The accompanying chart with lines 
connecting the high and low points 
of the index of orders and of the in- 
verted 4-6 months paper rates, is 
interesting. The interest rate peaks 
and bottoms lead the machine tool 
peaks and bottoms in every cycle, al- 
though the lead is considerably longer 
than the ideal lead of three to four 
months. The length of lead also 
varies, being four months at the 
shortest, and 13 months at the longest, 


MUTTON TULLE 


but averaging about 10 months lead 
for lows, and a trifle less for highs. 
As it takes from two to three months 
before we can be sure that our own 
curve has turned, this length of lead is 
not at all bad for us.” 


Wire was manufactured by hand in 
England until 1565, when Christopher 
Schultz, a Saxon, went to England 
under the permission granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to strangers to dig for 
metallic ores, and introduced _ the 
drawplate. 


Are Forecast To Be 1 Per Cent Below 1929 


REPORTING 


GREAT LAKES OHIO VALLEY MID-WEST SOUTH-EAST 
Carloadings Carloadings Carloadings Carloadings 
Actual Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Ce , TY 
1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 Change 1929 93 Change 198” 1900 Chane COMMIT 
69,921 63,000 — 9.9 28,202 28,029 — .6 67,528 60,775 —10.0 22,677 «19,275 15.0 ein ; 
181,191 152,196 —16.0 30,100 28,668 + — 4.8 25,761 20,000 —22.4 6,531 5,878 —10.0 Autos, Tracks & Parte 
9,190 8,500 — 7.5 mie nn Fah eee es 8,173 8,582 + 5.0 1912 2,103 +10.0 Machinery and Boilers 
Agric 
2,363 Be et Serr ear rm eghopers 20,854 21,900 + 5.0 1,230 1,353 410.0 eteiaen Serene 
24,896 18,250 —26.? Sipe Pare ee 3,395 ee lone, SAE... . Cae and Celementrates 
15.461 15,750 + 1.9 871,191 872,000 + .1 580,000 580,000 ..... 127065 120577. 4 3.0-............ @oel and Coke 
Ze gtd gt VR a pe abe eh nS wa ¥ 54 Aree eae “ES 4,278 4,278 cre ee 3,367 3,36 Chemicals and Explosives 
18,218 17,854 — 2.0 Sie ean 33,121 38,000 +14.7 47,646 49552 +40 Pastohetetnal Moadiaes 
14607 14,600 ...... 72,480 73,929 + 2.0 33,298 28300 —I15.0 68,917 58579 —15.0 Geapel. Band and Stone 
12,028 12,100 — _.6 11,419 =-:11,875 + 4.0 15,622 16,653 + 6.6 17,808 17,808 .. -Brick and Clay Products | 
4,724 5,054 + 7.0 15,426 15,580 + 1.0 7,138 9,300 +30.3 SAO | SEM hace asp, | cae ns ".. Cement 
352,599 309,754 —I12.1 1,028,818 1,030,081 + .1 799,168 791,183 — .9 313,232 304,571 TSS Re Sh, See ee ToT al, 
GRAND Ge : 
490,583 450,871 — 8.1 1,121,483 1,122,937 + .1 1,220,164 1,209,666 — .9 859,495 838,780 rT amie 
PUM MUR MMI ELL LLL LLL LU PLUTO LLL UMM 
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Obituaries 


known in the steel wire in- 
died Jan. 6 ‘at his 
home in Chicago. He had been with 
the American Steel & Wire Co. 
for more than 40 years, having re- 
tired about four years ago because of 
ill health. Mr. Lutz started as a 
laborer in the nail department of the 
Salem Wire Nail Co., Salem, O., as a 
youth in 1885. He remained with the 
American Steel & Wire Co. after it 
had absorbed the Salem company, and 
was in charge of the construction of 
the American company’s works in the 
Birmingham, Ala., district. He also 
served as manager of several of that 
company’s plants at various times. 
Mr. Lutz for eight years was assistant 
district manager at Pittsburgh, and 
later was district manager until his 
retirement. 


C) ison W. LUTZ, 62, widely 


dustry, 


* * * 


William A. Lee, 83, reputed inventor 
of the disk drill, died at his home 
in Blackwell, Okla., Jan. 8. 

* * * 

Martin J. Dowling, 76, former gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
south side plant of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Stee] Corp., died Jan. 17 in that 
city. He retired nine years ago. 

* * * 


Thomas M. Richards, sales mana- 
ger in New England for the PLiladel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., died 
Jan...7 at his home in Marblehead, 
Mass. He was a native of Philadel- 
phia, and his father, the late Thomas 
R. Richards, was vice president of 
the company for many years. 

” * * 

William R. Sharp, 70, retired found- 
ryman, founder of the Sharp Mfg. & 
Supply Co., New Philadelphia, O., 
more than 50 years ago, died Jan. 15 
at his home in that city of apoplexy. 
He was the builder of the steam heat- 
ing system now owned by the Ohio 
Power Co. 

* + * 

John H. Mitchell, 57, sales manager 
of the Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, died of heart disease, Jan. 16, 
at New York, where he was attending 
a meeting of company officials. Born 
Aug. 30, 1872, in New Brighton, Pa., 
he was graduated from Cornell uni- 
versity in 1896 as a mechanical en- 
gineer. He became affiliated with the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroad and 








later became associated with the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, as 
western sales manager. After 18 
years with that company he became 
acting president for the American 
Steel Co. of Havana, Cuba., serving 
for three years. Returning to this 
country, he became sales manager for 
the Standard Steel Car Co. His home 
was in Sewickley, Pa. 

* * cd 


Warren P. King, 64, a vice presi- 
dent of the Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, died of a heart attack in 
Sarasota, Fla., Jan. 15. He had lived 
at Kirtland, O., near Cleveland, for 
many years. He was born in Ithaca, 
N. Y., in 1865 and was a graduate 
of Cornell university. He was a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo and Saturn clubs, 


Buffalo, and the Union, Kirtland 
Country and Country clubs, Cleveland. 
* * 


George N. Riley, for 54 years asso- 
ciated with the National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, died in that city Jan. 14. 
He was born in Johnstown, Pa., Nov. 
19, 1848, and was employed at the 
National works of the National Tube 
Co., McKeesport, Pa., in the early 
days of the company. For a number 
of years Mr. Riley had been connected 
with the sales department of the Na- 
tional company. 

* * & 

Henry R. Bond Jr., a founder of 
the New London Ship & Engine Co., 
New London, Conn., died at a New 
York hospital Jan. 14 following a 
brief illness. Mr. Bond, a graduate 
of Yale in 1894, left the company 
about three years ago to engage in 
the production of automatic refriger- 
ators. He was formerly a_ banker 
at New London and had also been 
engaged in business at Springfield, 
Mass., Newark, N. J. and Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

* * a 

Jules Berchem, 74, founder of the 
American Art Bronze Foundry 4921 
West Lake Street, Chicago, died re- 
cently at his home in Oak Park, III. 
He had cast many of the country’s fine 
bronzes. Mr. Berchem came to this 
country from Paris in 1885, and after 
a short time in New York established 
his first foundry in Chicago. In 1904 
the American Art Bronze Foundry 
was established under the name of 
Jules Berchem & Son. Mr. Berchem’s 








son, Alfred J. Berchem, will carry on 
the work of the company. 
2k a * 

John A. Murphy, 60, superintend- 
ent of the open-hearth department, 
Seullin Steel Co., St. Louis, died Jan. 
12 in St. Louis. He was born at 
Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 14, 1869, and 
had been in the steel business since 
1887. After a public school education 
he was employed as door boy in the 
open-hearth department of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa., now 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. He next was 
identified with the Pottsville Iron & 
Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa., and then be- 
came melter for the Wellman Iron & 
Steel Co., Thurlow, Pa. In 1897 he 
became -affiliated with the American 
Steel Foundries, Granite City, IIl., in 
a similar capacity, and in 1901 went 
with the Scullin Steel Co. as open- 
hearth superintendent, where he re- 
mained until his death. 

* * * 

Francis H. Treat, 73, whose death 
Jan. 9 from a stroke of apoplexy at 
his Cleveland home was noted briefly 
in IRON TRADE REVIEW of Jan. 16, 
was a mechanical engineer who for 
many years was prominently identified 
with the iron and steel industry. At 
the time of his death he was asso- 
ciated as gas producer expert with 
the Duff Patents Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, 
and had given the major part of his 
attention in recent years to the de- 
velopment of gas producers on which 
he held several patents. He was born 
in western New York, but as a boy 
removed to Joliet, Ill., where at the 
age of 18 he was employed by the 
Illinois Steel Co. as draftsman. Re- 
maining in Joliet until 1889, he had 
several notable inventions to his 
credit which increased the efficiency 
of the plant, including the continu- 
ous rolling of steel rails which he 
patented. During the ensuing 15 
years he was employed as general su- 
perintendent by Carnegie Steel Co., 
Duquesne, Pa., Illinois Steel Co., North 
Chicago, Ill., Cleveland Rolling Mill 
Co., Cleveland, now the Newburgh 
plant of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., and the Jones & Laughlin Co., 
Pittsburgh, now the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. His chief interest cen- 
tered in the improvement of mechani- 
eal processes for the manufacture of 


(Concluded on Page 176) 
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New Plastic Cement 
(Continued from Page 40) 


site brick under certain conditions. 
It is also adaptable for use as a sur- 
face coating material and as a binder 
in the mixture of patching materials 
for repairing burned out sections of 
refractory construction. The cement 
is packed in heavy-gage metal drums 
with full size openings, painted a 
distinctive yellow and red. Two 
sizes of drums are available, the one 
containing 250 pounds and the other 
500 pounds. 


Hydraulic Grinder Built 
for Small Rolls 


Landis Tool Co., Waynes- 
<p boro, Pa., has designed a 
No. 21 roll grinder of the hydrau- 
lic type for accurate and 
efficient grinding of small diameter 
rolls. It is fitted to grind roll bodies 
either straight, concave or convex and 
has been recommended to the strip 
steel industry by the builder. The 
machine is manufactured in swings 
of 16, 20, 24 and 28 inches and in 
lengths from 8 to 16 feet, in incre- 
ments of 2 feet. Some of the fea- 
tures of the machine, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, are: Hy- 
draulic work carriage traversal and 
reversal which give an almost un- 
limited number of speeds; end drive 
to the grinding wheel spindle through 
multiple V-belts; the use of a 30- 
inch grinding wheel; and an accu- 
rate crowning and concaving mechan- 
ism. 
Bed is of heavy box-type con- 
struction ribbed at points of stress 














Chromite Ore Is Base of 





















No. 22—Industrial tractor, four speeds, 1500-pound draw bar pull 


and a portion of the base forming a 
reservoir for oil and water tank in- 
tegral. The work carriage and grind- 
ing wheel head traverse on a V and 
flat guide with chilled surfaces. The 
low-pressure hydraulic system in- 
cludes a variable flow oil pump and 
a continuous hydraulic motor. The 
continuous motor, a two-chamber type, 
may be operated in either direction 
for any length of time, the speed of 
the work table traversal being de- 
pendent upon volume of oil pumped. 
Grinding wheel feed is through a long 
screw and bronze half-nut. Rapid 
electric wheel head cross movement 
also is provided for, an arrangement 
which enables the operator to move 
the wheel head forward or backward 
quickly and with little effort. 

A dual eccentric-type crowning and 
concaving mechanism is entirely en- 
closed and fully protected from grit 


and water. The mechanism is driven 
from the carriage drive mechanism, 
the final drive to the two eccentrics 
being through worms and worm 
gears. When grinding journals or 
straight face rolls the mechanism 
may be disengaged quickly. Equal 
drive pressure on the roll from oppo- 
site sides is assured by an equaliz- 
ing drive mechanism, The main drive 
motor is mounted on the rear of the 
bed with the pulley directly in line 
with the wheel spindle pulley. 


Industrial Tractor Is 


Small, Powerful 


Whitehead & Kales Co., 2361 
“p> Beecher avenue, Detroit, 
No. 22 


announces a new industrial 
tractor, employing the stand- 
ard Ford truck motor as its power 
unit. The tractor, shown in the ac- 





























No. 21—Hydrauic roll grinder fitted to grind small-diameter roll bodies either straight, concave or convex 
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companying illustration, is designed 
for industrial hauling purposes and 
is suited for use in and around man- 
ufacturing plants, warehouses, rail- 
road yards and docks. The indus- 
trial tug, as it is called, is spring 
mounted front and rear and is 8 feet 
long, having a turning radius of 
8 feet. All wearing parts are stand- 
ard Ford parts, including motor, four- 
speed transmission, radiator, starter, 
steering gear and spindles. Draw- 
bar pull is approximately 1500 pounds, 
with a speed of 19.7 miles per hour 
in fourth gear. Total weight is ap- 
proximately 2450 pounds. The unit 
is furnished complete with battery, 
coupler, radiator guard, spring seat, 
generator and starter. A special fea- 
ture of the design is the cone-shaped, 
disk-type self deflecting wheels. Dust- 
proof bearing retainer plates elimi- 
nate the use of any hub caps. 


Pipe Tongs Have Flat or 
Cable Chains 


J. H. Williams & Co., Buf- 
ap falo, is placing on the mar- 
No. 23 ket new pipe and fittings 
tongs fitted with flat chain, 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and with cable chain. The V 
recess in the jaws is said to provide 
quick and positive grip on fittings. 
Universal adaptability tends to elimi- 
nate necessity for any change in the 
tool when used to service both pipe 
and fittings. The jaws are reversible; 
when the teeth first in use wear out, 
the jaws may be turned end for end, 
thereby practically doubling the life 
of the unit. Chains, either the flat 
or cable type, lock easily and posi- 
tively. Each flat chain is proof-tested 
on a standard tension machine to 
two-thirds of breaking strain and cer- 
tified by the manufacturer. All parts 
are interchangeable. The tongs are 














made in seven sizes, the smallest 


———— a 











No. 23—Pipe and 
fittings tongs with 
reversible jaws 
and flat link chain 


accommodating fittings ranging from 


% to % inches in size while the 
largest handles fittings from 2 to 12 


inches in size. Breaking strengths 
of ithe flat link chain range from 
3600 pounds on the smallest model to 
21,800 pounds on the largest. 


Induction Motors Run at 
High Speeds 


Westinghouse Electric & 

Gp Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
No. 24 Pa., is manufacturing a line 
of high-speed induction mo- 
tors operating at 3600 revolutions per 
minute, rated from 500 horsepower 
up through 1250 horsepower. The 
motors, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, have high 
efficiency and power factor, and low 
starting currents. One-piece punch- 
ings of silicon steel are used in both 
stator and rotor, and the primary 
slots are the open type, facilitating 
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No. 24—High-speed heavy-duty induction motor starting on full voltage 


the removal and replacement of coils, 


should such be necessary. Primary 
coils are formed and insulated com- 
pletely before being placed in the slots. 
Several coats of insulating compound 
are applied to furnish protection 
against harmful elements in the air. 
The coils are wedged tightly in the 
slots and the end turns are braced 
with sufficient rigidity to permit the 
motor to be started on full voltage 
without injury. 


Rotors Balanced Dynamically 


Rotors are all metal and dynami- 
cally balanced to run smoothly even 
at 4500 revolutions per minute. Bear- 
ings are the pedestal type, split at 
the horizontal center line, making 
possible the removal of the bearing 
without dismantling the motor. The 
bearings are lubricated by oil under 
pressure, supplied by a positive feed 
pump which is driven from the motor 
shaft through gears. Labyrinth seals 
and felt washers protect the bearings 
from dust and dirt. While the motors 
have been designed for boiler feed 
pump drive, they are suitable for any 
direct connected constant speed appli- 
cation. Some windage noise may be 
expected at such a high speed but 
blowers and the whole ventilating 
system are designed to reduce this 
to a minimum. 


Tool Association Names 
Officers for 1930 


M. P. Heinze, Heinze-Petzelt Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, has been named 
president of the National Die and 
Special Tool Builders’ association, an 
organization having a membership 
confined largely to Chicago territory. 
Supporting Mr. Heinze in his new 
duties will be R. Krasberg, Krasberg 
Tool & Mfg. Co., who was elected 
vice president. George R. Tuthill, 40 
North Wells street, was re-elected 
secretary; and Miles Irmis, Superior 
Tool & Stamping Co., was elected 
treasurer. 


Proposes Antimony Duty 


Washington, Jan. 21.—Senator 
Oddie of Nevada has proposed an 
amendment to the tariff bill on anti- 
mony to read as follows: “Par. 376, 
Antimony, as regulus or metal, 4 cents 
per pound; needle or liquidated anti- 
mony, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound.” 


Johann Gerdes of Altena, Germany, 
discovered how to draw steel wire in 
1600, although other kinds of wire 
had been drawn as early as 1351. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Timely Information Which Records Developments in Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 











HOMPSON PRODUCTS _INC.,, 
Cleveland, is installing a dyna- 
mometer testing laboratory at its 
Cleveland plant. It will be used in 
research work on airplane motor parts, 
fuels and automobile motors of certain 
types. The laboratory will be housed 
in a steel building 20 x 30 feet, with 
18-foot roof. A concrete floor two 
feet thick has been laid to absorb 
shock vibration. Wind tunnels for 
cooling purposes, exhaust gas dis- 
posal and motor drainage are other 
features. 
* * * 
RONTON FIRE BRICK CO., Iron- 
ton, O., has appointed Stegall & 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., its sales rep- 
resentative for that district. Fire 
brick stocks will be carried. 


* * * 


AUVER AIRPLANE MOTOR CO. 
has been organized at Ponca City, 
Okla., to manufacture radial gasoline 
airplane motors of new design. George 
Lauver, the inventor, is president. 
* * * 
UTLER MACHINE WORKS is 
new name for Butler-Edwards 
Co., Shreveport, La., machinist and 
welder. B. E. Butler is president and 
general manager. 
je ae” 


ULSA ROLLING MILLS CO., Tul- 

sa, Okla., manufacturer of reinforc- 
ing bars, has opened an office in the 
Fourth National Bank building, Wichi- 
ta, Kans., in charge of Ray W. Vier- 
ling, manager of the Oklahoma City 
office. 

* * ok 

ELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGI- 

NEERING CO., Cleveland, has 
moved its Pittsburgh office to larger 
quarters at 2300 Koppers building. 
B. J. Ballard continues as district 
sales manager, with C. V. Gregory, 


assistant. 
* * * 


ERFECTION ICE SCORING MA- 

CHINERY CO., manufacturer of 
ice-making machinery, formerly with 
headquarters at Waco, Tex., has es- 
tablished home offices in the Repub- 
lic National Bank building, Dallas, 
Tex. Location of other manufactur- 


ing plants in eastern cities is con- 
templated. 


B. H. Giles, formerly 


manager of Waco, Tex., plant, is vice 
president and general manager. 

C. WOODS & CO., 1129 Harri- 

son avenue, Rockford, IIL, struc- 
tural steel fabricator, has incorporated 
the partnership formerly operating 
under the same name. An addition to 
double its capacity is being erected. 
Arthur C. Woods, Lotta Woods and 
R. N. Woods are the incorporators. 


* * % 


OWELL ELECTRIC MOTOR CO., 

Howell, Mich., has been merged 
with the Jeannin Electric Co., Toledo, 
O. The Howell company manufactures 
polyphase motors and the Jeannin 
company single-phase and direct-cur- 
rent motors. The merger gives a 


complete line. 
ok K 


IV STEEL & WIRE CO., Chicago, 
has moved its branch office and 
warehouse at Detroit from 2125 Mack 
avenue to 14643 Meyers road, where 
it has built a two-story office and 
warehouse building. The new plant 
affords much larger quarters for offices 
and warehouse space. 
nK ok * 
& J SCRAP & SUPPLY CO., 
Tulsa, Okla., has been organized 
to handle iron and_ steel scrap, 
structural steel and oil field supplies, 
with yard and office at 109 North 
Elgin street. J. H. Lumel, formerly 
engaged in the scrap business at 
Muskogee, Okla., is general manager. 
a ae 
ASON REGULATOR CO., Bos- 
ton, has appointed the O’Brien 
Equipment Co., 2726 Locust boulevard, 
St. Louis, its exclusive distributor in 
Missouri territory. A complete line of 
pressure regulators, damper regula- 
tors, balanced valves and reducing 
valves, products of the Mason com- 
pany, will be carried. 
* *K aK 
S. MAIR MACHINERY CORP., 
505 Esperson building, Houston, 
Tex., has been formed by D. S. Mair, 
formerly owner of the D. S. Mair Ma- 
chinery Co., and Charles J. Harter, 
formerly in charge of railway sales 
for Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. The 
company will have an office in Hous- 
ton and one in Dallas, selling machine 
tool products of Joseph T. Ryerson & 


Niles 


Landis Machine Co., 
Tool Works Co., and cranes, foundry 
equipment and railroad specialties of 
the Whiting Corp. 


Son Inc., 


EDERAL SCREW WORKS, Chi- 

cago, D. S. Diamond, president, 
estimates releases for shipment in 
January are practically double those 
of December and compared favorably 
with those of January, 1929. Tenta- 
tive schedules for February and later 
months indicate a probable increase 
over the same months last year, which 
were a new record. 


e+ £00 
ENERAL REFRACTORIES CO., 
Philadelphia, has bought the 


Evens & Howard Fire Brick Co., 
St. Louis, including clay lands in Mis- 
souri and Georgia. This gives the 
purchasing company 18 plants in va- 
rious locations with capacity for 1,- 
200,000 bricks per day. The concern 
will continue operations as the Evens 
& Howard division. 


* * —_ 
ETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS 
CO., Detroit, manufacturer of 


steel windows, has bought Holorib Inc., 
Cleveland, including patent rights and 
processes. The latter manufactures 
an insulated roof deck. The Holorib 
organization will be retained, the new 
owner distributing its product through 
its nationwide sales and service or- 
ganization. 
1K * * 

LLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Mil- 

waukee, has opened a sales office 
at 633 Tennessee Electric Power 
building, Chattanooga, Tenn., to serve 
eastern and central Tennessee. D. S. 
Kerr will be in charge, assisted by 
A. I. Richardson, sales engineer. The 
office will be a branch of the district 
office at Atlanta, Ga., which is under 


direction of Berrien Moore, district 
manager. 
* * col 
MERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
CO., Chicago Heights, Ill. is 


changing its representation at Cleve- 
land. E. Francis, Rockefeller build- 
ing, terminating his connection Jan. 
31. <A. R. Sittig, of the Chicago 
Heights plant, has opened offices at 
1176 Union Trust building and will 
devote his entire time to serving cus- 
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tomers in the Cleveland district in 
connection with manganese steel cast- 
ings. Correspondence should be ad- 


dressed to the Chicago Heights office. 
a . * 


ONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
CORP., Pittsburgh, has moved its 
district sales office at Los Angeles 
to suite 416 Roosevelt building, 727 


West Seventh street. 
, a * 


NITED STATES WIND ENGINE 
& PUMP CO., Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed Mid-Continent dis- 
tributor for Pomona Pump Co., Po- 
mona, Calif., manufacturer of pumps 


for farm and industrial use. 
os * > 


UHRMAN-PHARR HARDWARE 
CO., Texarkana, Tex., announces 


celebration of its golden jubilee this 
year, it having been organized in 
1880. The company handles a gen- 
eral line of heavy hardware and mill 
supplies. F. E. Pharr is president 


and general manager. 
- * a 


LANCY MALLEABLE IRON CO., 

Waukesha, Wis., began initial op- 
erations Jan. 15 in the large foundry 
addition completed early in December. 
Work has been resumed on a new ship- 
ping building, which will not only 
greatly increase the capacity but will 
eliminate a spur track across Wiscon- 


sin Central avenue. 
* * + 


IRARD SMELTING & REFINING 
CO., Tacony, Philadelphia, has 
moved into its new plant, which gives 
much enlarged facilities for production 
of metals. New equipment has been 
installed. The new plant is four times 
the size of buildings occupied two 
years ago. Shipping facilities by rail 
and water have been greatly improved 
by the move. 
* * * 
TTO BIEFELD CO., Watertown, 
Wis., manufacturer of steel con- 
struction, boilers, heavy-duty snow 
clearing equipment for highways, and 
other special machinery, has increased 
its capital stock from $75,000 to 
$100,000. The company is enlarging 
its capacity by the erection of an addi- 
tion. Arthur Kuenzi is the company’s 
designing and contracting engineer. 
* * * 
AY-BRUNNER STEEL PROD- 
UCTS INC., 2721 Elm street, Los 
Angeles, has been formed by merger 
of the Kay Steel Wheel Co. and the 
Kay-Brunner Stee] Casting Co. These 
concerns have been operating as allied 
but independent corporations. The 
consolidation permits greater con- 
centration of executive personnel, capi- 
tal and combined plant facilities. The 
plants at Alhambra and Los Angeles 
will be continued on production of the 
same lines as in the past. Combined 


facilities will make possible production 
of larger and more intricate castings. 





Men of Industry 











(Concluded from Page 69) 


Cleveland for the Braeburn Alloy 
Steel Corp., Braeburn, Pa. With J. C. 
Huffman and F. P. Case, Mr. Cox 
operates a warehouse for the com- 
pany at 1842 East Fortieth street, 
Cleveland. 

* * &* 

Jack L. Hilton, formerly manager of 
the plate fabricating department, 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., 
Youngstown, O., has become affiliated 
as manager of the Dalzell Bros. Co., 
Youngstown, engineer and fabricator. 
Prior to his Youngstown experience, 
he was mechanical engineer for the 
Sharpsville Boiler Co., Sharpsville, Pa. 

H. L. Dalzell, sales engineer, Dal- 
zell Bros. Co., is also assistant to Mr. 
Hilton. 

a oe 

William <A. Rosenberg, president, 
F. Rosenberg Elevator Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturing electric and manual 
freight and passenger elevators, was 
elected president of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Milwaukee at the annual 
meeting. T. J. Baker, secretary of the 
Coddington Engineering Co., was 
elected vice president; Edward Hoff- 
man, of the Louis Hoffman Co., sheet 
metal works, secretary, and Arthur 
Hennecke, of the C. Hennecke Co., 
structural steel and ornamental iron, 
was re-elected treasurer. 

* * * 

Harry H. Lumley, who has been 
with the Minnesota Steel Co., Duluth, 
for the last 29 years, latterly since 
1923 as assistant general superintend- 
ent and serving as general superin- 
tendent during the general superin- 
tendent’s illness, on Jan. 13 was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
the Minnesota Steel Co., and the Mor- 
gan Park Co., Duluth. 

Frederick D. Knight, assistant pur- 
chasing agent of the Minnesota Steel 
Co. since December, 1920, was pro- 
moted at the same time to be purchas- 
ing agent of the Minnesota Steel and 
the Morgan Park companies. 

Harry C. Jones was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Minnesota 
company Jan. 13. He had been gen- 
eral master mechanic since May, 1920. 





Obituaries 











(Concluded from Page 72) 


steel and the production of power. 
His inventions, covering a broad field, 


are at present in use in many steel 
plants throughout the United States. 


* * * 


Edward J. Bowen, president of the 
Union Tank & Pipe Co., Los Angeles, 
was killed Jan. 19 in the wreck of 
the T. A. T.-Maddux air liner, in 
which 16 lost their lives near San 
Clemente, Calif. 





F. o. b. Pittsburgh 











(Concluded from Page 39) 


has met with opposition in Pittsburgh 
on the ground that if it should be 
built only to Youngstown it would 
benefit that district to the detriment 
of this city. 

Other projects being put forward 
for governmental consideration include 
extension of navigation on the Yough- 
iogheny river and a survey to ascer- 
tain costs of making navigable the 
Kiskiminetas and Conemaugh rivers 
toward Johnstown, Pa. Congress ap- 
proved a project for the improvement 
of the Youghiogheny river with locks 
and dams in 1910, but the construction 
work has been delayed from time to 
time and the government now is con- 
sidering abandoning the project. Pitts- 
burgh coal operators favor the imme- 
diate start of improvement work on 
this stream, which empties into the 
Monongahela river 16 miles above the 
city, pointing out that a large acreage 
of partially developed coal land would 
be opened and would furnish to indus- 
tries in that district a grade of gas 
coal that rapidly is being exhausted in 
the lower reaches of the Monongahela 
valley. 


Mesta To Build Bar Mill 
for Great. Lakes 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—National Steel 
Corp. has confirmed recent reports 
that it will engage in production of 
steel bars at Detroit through its sub- 
sidiary company, the Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. An order for a continuous 
merchant bar mill has been placed 
with the Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh. When completed the Detroit 
plant will have a bar capacity of 20,- 
000 tons monthly. 


Standards Are Continued 


Washington, Jan. 21.—The division 
of simplified practice, department of 
commerce, has announced that its 
standards on tinware, galvanized and 
japanned ware, and on roller bearings 
have been reaffirmed without change 
for another year. 
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British Pig Iron Demand Stronger 






Midland Prices To Be Revised—Substantial Orders Placed for Tramrails 
and Track Fasteners—Germans Book Order for Norwegian Tanker 


Iron TRADE Review, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 
European Headquarters, 


steel markets are quiet. Midland foundry iron 
prices are to be _ revised at the end of 
January. Coke supplies are easier. East Coast 
hematite is strong. Consett Iron Co. has relighted one 
furnace. Continental producers are competing against the 
British producers in export markets. Demand for West 


. oo. Jan. 21.—(By Radio)—British iron and 


coast hematite is improving, though business with conti- - 


nental consumers is light. Middlesbrough firms have ob- 
tained a substantial order for tramrails from the London 
county council. The London, Midland & Scottish rail- 


road has ordered a tonnage of chairs (rail fasteners) 
from Teeside firms. Large inquiries are noted in the 
Birmingham district for 2-inch billets, which are 5£ 10s 
($26.68), delivered. 

British iron and steel imports totaled 256,429 tons in 
December, compared with 250,430 tons in November and 
229,205 tons in October . Exports in December amounted 
to 331,977 tons, compared with 382,699 tons in November 
and 347,717 tons in October. 

A report from Berlin states domestic iron and steel 
business is slack, while a slight revival is noted in ex- 
port demand. Norwegian interests have paced an order 
for a tanker. The markets in France and Belgium are 
calm, and prices steady. 


Continental Steel Markets Are Marking Time 





Staff Service)—There is little 
movement in the Belgian iron 
and steel market, and transac- 


B sr 'ser Jan. 9.—(European 





Sterling $4.88 


markets, however, remains as poor as 
ever, and it will take a long time to 
get back to the good conditions which 
previously prevailed. 








tions have been absolutely lacking. 


During 1930 two exhibitions will 





It is impossible to determine the prices 
of commodities, and it is necessary to 
await the next meeting of the ex- 
change to see what will be the trend 
of the market in the near future. 
Generally speaking, the industry is 
under the influence of the decisions 
taken at Liege, at Charleroi, and at 
Dusseldorf, but some time must elapse 
before the results are known. 

The new year begins under the 
cloud of uncertain conditions. The 
metallurgical industry is not in such 


a good position as in January, 1929, 
but there has been the experience of 
too high prices, and the trade is 
paying for that experience. Perhaps 
it was necessary to suffer as a result 
of this in order that the necessity of 
organizing the export trade, accepting 
a price policy. and establishing comp- 
toirs should materialize. The general 
scheme seems to have been accepted, 
and the first step has been taken in 
the direction of forming those comp- 
toirs. The situation of the foreign 


take place; the first, at Liege, will be 
especially interesting to metallurgists, 
and the second, at Antwerp, will be 
devoted to colonial trade. The Belgian 
industry should be favorably influ- 
enced as a result of these exhibitions. 
The coal market is not so satisfac- 
tory as previously, and quiet in 
the metallurgical industry prevails. 
The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Metallurgique d’Esperance- 
Longdoz was held Dec. 17, 1929. The 
report states that during the year 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British 


French Belgium and 


German 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, January 20 


oom Tons 
K. Ports 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Export a f.o. b. Ship at Port Ps Dispatch—By Cable 


Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


PIG IRO £ d £ d ad £sd Mi ‘ : 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... Wie Tee eet oo Mem 5:08 808 Se ee 
SUUAUUNOE co.cc cccnecsconccccccss 16.68 3 8 6f 15.10 20 15.10 3 20 16.80 3 90 delivered; (1) Basic-bessemer 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 19.24 3190 Mite Ge 2 Nie ee 7,76 3 33-@ (2) Longwy. British export 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL furnace coke £0 18s 6d $(4.50) 
NR hg ph-Gd Cav hOd.cses i ace béecnb bad $29.83 6 26 $22.16 4110 $22.16 4110 $22.16 4110 f. o. b. Ferromanganese 
WME Ce aculibeadeins doseses neues 41.40 8100 30.44 6 50 30.44 6 50 30.44 50 £21 138 Od ($105.65) delivered 

FINISHED STEEL Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
MOSS. UL easy s et ota nce caus $40.18 8 50 $31.66 6100 $31.66 6100 $31.66 6100 German ferromanganese 
neenn, Bere, PER chh agate odekakivaee ‘ae 4 2 8 +o : 3 9 tas ; ¢ 4 sige ; Ee £15 Os Od (#73.20) f. 0. b. 

REMECUTAL GOADCEs 00 vss Knccecsccseseve .68c .09c .09c .10c s . : 
ae dite, Gilles aed aah...) 1.79% 8 50 1.36¢ 6 40 1.36 640 1:36 6 40 4 she cqevetant guia fe 
Sheets, MEE MO bo da cin Sha enen'ss 2.17- 10 00 2.3le 10 10 0 2.3lc 10 10 0 2.33c 10 12 0 merican currency are ip 
pieces. oe gene oy 24 gage, corrugated... “7 2 3s +e " 35 . 4 3 : en # 19.9 dollars per ton for pig iron, 

ON) BE ONION s 6 6. b's 0.66 sen c¥ewaseeded .17c . 24¢ .24c .23¢ + Ont 
PRM: ; .<s¢cacsceccaccescees 206¢ 9100 1.54¢ 700 i.54¢ 700 = 1:60c 7 50 se are rear? oe 
Galvanized wire, base..........esceeeee 3.04c 14 00 177¢ 8 10 1:77¢ 8 10 1.93¢ 8150 ‘ails; finished steel is quoted in 
RM Es WONG. 6 oth oke 6) ob cdeeseveeues 2.39c 11 00 1.54c 7 00 1.54c 7 00 1.65¢ 7100 cents per pound and tin plate 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... 3 ae Sk Ree Ee Oe ee ce y ae ge Oe, Beer $9.25 1180 jn dollars per box. British 

*Francs quotations are for basic open- 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs France nents OUP eels Fecnah, Pataien, 


Luxemburg, and German are 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $17.65 3126 $19.26 490(2) $17.29 620 $20.32 85 i> tekek 
EE ES Ee RE errr ere 16.68 3 86 20.63 525(1) 16.18 580 21.75 91 or basic-bessemer steel. 
PRE ON esa st sekee.s 0559. veeeeent en 4.50 0186 6.60 16 5.86 210 5.14 21.50 
aT erry ere EET rere 30.44 6 50 24.37 620 24.83 890 28.92 121 
RIN SMR BBE, 6556.5 00 450 0. 80-05.4. 00% 0 1.79¢ 8 50 1.46c 810 1.63c 1,250 1.53c 140 
MGRNOUE ORES .AS bddidew sac centesecsians 1.76c 8 26 1.28 710 1.22c 935 1.54c 141 
RE SEE TOT TE PTE PPT Te 1.84 8100 1.26¢ 700 1.21c 930 1.50c 138 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 1.95¢ 9 00 1.4 810 1.46c 1,125 1.72c 158 
Sheets, black, 24-gage...........ceeseee 2.28 10 10 0 2.74c¢ 1,520 2.4le 1,850 2.45¢ 225 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.. 2.69c 12 76 3.55c¢ 1,970 3.44c 2,650 3.8le 350 
SN Ws a le cht Bnita’s bag 06S. wale 6 > 2.06¢ 9100 1.94¢ 1,075 2.15¢ 1,650 2.45¢ 225 
PE A ME a is vase nd secdees ens 2.17¢ 10 00 1.4lc 770 ase lave 1.79c 164 
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ending Sept. 30, 1929, there was first 
a period of active demand, followed by 
a falling off in prices of semifinished 
steel and finished products, while at 
the end of the year the price of fuel 
went up. However, the financial re- 
sults for the year were satisfactory, 
and the profit was 62,786,967 Belgian 
francs ($1,805,000). A dividend of 
375 francs ($14) was declared. 

It was reported that the output of 
ore at one of the company’s mines 
exceeded the figure for the preceding 
year by 15 per cent. The coke oven 
division operated to full capacity, and 
the quality of the coke delivered to 
the furnaces was satisfactory. The 
output of the blast furnaces of the 
Seraing plant exceeded that of the 
previous year by 5 per cent, and 
sufficient pig iron was produced to 
meet the requirements of the steel 
plant division. The company’s output 
of steel was practically the same as 
in the preceding year. Demand for 
merchant steel was considerable 
throughout the year, and the output 
of merchant steel also was on the 
same level as that reached in the year 
1927-28. Production of rolling mills 
exceeded that of the previous year by 
about 5 per cent, while the output of 
castings produced by the foundries 
was about on the same level. 


British Export Prices 
Change Little 


London, Jan. 9.—(European Staff 
Service)—Board of trade _ returns 
for November this year give the 
average British export prices per 
gross ton for several iron and steel 
products. These prices are compiled 
from actual contracts which were 
made several months ago, and this 
accounts for the difference between 
these quotations and the base prices 
regularly quoted in our columns. 


Compared with those of the pre- 
ceding month, prices in November this 
year showed a decrease for foundry 
pig iron, beams and plates, and an 
increase for rails, black sheets, gal- 
vanized sheets and tin plate. In 
comparison with those of a year ago, 
prices were lower for beams, plates 
and galvanized sheets, and higher for 
foundry pig iron, rails, biack sheets 
and tin plate. 


Qe. <€ $ 

Foundry pig iron. ............. e--32-8 19.64 
aS ee A § 4 9 39.95 
SY -bitelllt sii cc catantapisctidinhcintaicbintes 8 12 11 41.93 
SI li cdlernetnctnchdlahDiasincidinkaigtiitads > a3 26 47.28 
Black sheets under \-inch 

penetra arc + ea 61.33 
Galvanized sheets ................. is 33 Ss 75.76 
ye SR SC waa 20 8 10 97.92 


Curtail Indian Manganese 


Ore Production 


New York, Jan. 21.—Production of 
India manganese ore is being cur- 
tailed, according to reliable reports. 
Prices of 30 to 32 cents on 48 to 50 
per cent material are said to be at an 
unprofitable level. However, with the 
Soviet government still interested 
primarily in tonnage, there appears 
little likelihood of any increase in 
price, for caucasian manganese domi- 
nates the current market. Prices on 
this latter material, 52 to 55 per 


cent, are unchanged at 30 to 32 cents 
per unit, not including duty, and on 
Brazilian manganese ore, 46 to 48 
per cent, 29 to 31 cents. Chilian man- 
ganese ore, of which there is relatively 
light movement at best, is quiet, with 
prices nominal. 


British Output Lower 


London, Jan. 9.—(European Staff 
Service)—Production of pig iron in 
Great Britain in November was less 
than in October, and included 179,100 
tons of hematite, 279,900 tons of basic, 
126,100 tons of foundry and 23,800 
tons of forge pig iron. 

The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in November was less than in 
October but greater than in November, 
1928. The following table gives 
figures for the first eleven months of 
1929 as compared with the monthly 
averages of the three preceding years 
and 1913, in gross tons: 


Act. Fur. Steel ingots 
Mon. ave. on last day Pig iron and castings 
HIE dcccdinsccninsedians *338 855,000 638,600 
SEN eccataubainideasamnealh 78 204,800 299,700 
fa 149 607,700 758,100 
EE: ahtetndetined 132 550,900 710,400 
1929 
ly Ta 1389 563,900 764,600 
BAC, ihiaineshsssnbeteioen 140 519,600 774,900 
NEY cs’ petenieusebane 145 590,500 859,900 
SITE ick isinonstsinitoanie 152 611,300 808,600 
BIT aitcasannisinesonsteinned 159 654,800 840,400 
} rere stees 165 657,800 830,900 
ME © ccuekshaceubantinndiints 167 671,900 804,800 
pS eee 170 682,000 753,300 
BERS  acticsieetnsoigaliin 168 664,600 847,900 
RD 166 688,700 889,800 
Ws! csssvadthncadiess 163 631,400 815,000 


*Average for year. 


Luxemburg Iron Lower 


Brussels, Jan. 9.—(European Staff 
Service)—Output of pig iron in Lux- 
emburg in November, 1929, was below 
the record figure of October. Novem- 
ber output included 242,539 tons of 
basic bessemer, 4527 tons of foundry 
and 330 tons of gray forge pig iron. 

The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in Luxemburg in November, 1929. 
also was below the record figure of 


the previous month. Comparisons 
follow, in metric tons: 
Furnaces on Steel ingots 

Mon. ave. last day Pig iron and castings 
1913 he 212,320 111,355 
1926 40 209,295 186,980 
1927 39 227,710 200,595 
1928 38 230,840 214,315 
1929 
Jan. 38 241,639 224,617 
Feb. 38 209,207 195,338 
March 38 237,039 221,370 
April 38 235,077 226,098 
May 38 247,863 229,620 
June 38 242,020 218,634 
July 38 250,260 235,241 
August 38 251,496 238,210 
Sept. 38 240,269 223,511 
Oct. 38 258,595 242,241 
Nov. 38 247,396 230,720 


British Trade Slack 


London, Jan. 9.—(European Staff 
Service)—Exports of pig iron and 
ferroalloys from Great Britain in No- 
vember were slightly below those of 
October. Of this amount, 1937 tons 
of pig iron and 4267 tons of ferro- 
alloys went to the United States. The 
principal items of other iron and steel 
exported were: Railroad track mate- 
rial, tires, wheels and axles, 54,346 








tons; tinned and terne plates, 52,030 
tons; galvanized sheets, 5113 tons; 
wrought iron pipes, 34,998 tons; mer- 
chant bars, shapes, etc., 21,189 tons; 


sheets, 25,660 tons; plates, 18,578 
tons. 

Imports of pig iron and ferroalloys 
into Great Britain in November were 
also lower than in October. Imports 
of other iron and steel products in- 
cluded 52,494 tons of semifinished 
steel, of which nearly 50 per cent came 
from Belgium, and 44,892 tons of 
sheet bars and tinplate bars, of which 
33,964 tons came from Belgium. The 


following table gives comparative 
figures, in metric tons: 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 


Pig Pig 
Mon. ironand Otheriron ironand Other iron. 
ave. ferroalloys and steel ferroalloys and steel 


1926 41,015 270,450 26,105 222,890 
1927 50,715 316,455 27,580 322,100 
1928 9,935 231,390 37,895 317,210 
1929 

Jan. 13,034 231,233 49,408 $71,783 
Feb. 8,662 151,373 48,609 331,466 
March 8,731 173,376 44,701 805,437 
April 9,203 252,729 46,718 293,086 
May 7,637 249,619 68,141 374,633 
June 11,376 222,832 40,884 265,963 
July 9,121 228,099 42,289 333,515 
Aug 9,992 245,200 45,078 813,114 
Sept 17,124 211,958 37,461 261,999 
Oct. 19,294 229,205 42,727 347,717 
Nov 15,138 235,292 89,486 843,213 
Belgian Tonnage Less 


Brussels, Jan. 9.—(European Staff 
Service)—A substantial drop was reg- 
istered in iron and steel production 
in Belgium during November, 1929, 
compared with the previous month. 

The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in Belgium in November, 1929, 
was slightly below the record figure 


of October. The following table gives 
comparative figures, in metric tons: 
Steel ingots 

Mon. ‘- Act. Pig and Finished 
ave. Coke Fur. iron castings steel 
1918 294,000 207,055 205,550 154,920 
1926 413,000 288,270 281,160 231,810 
1927 448,880 312,620 309,040 255,185. 
1928 493,885 325,445 327,870 281,125 
1929 

Jan. 518,550 56 350,680 357,010 313,000 
Feb. 458,740 55 302,320 302,020 266,790 
Mar. 520,660 56 334,000 348,830 300,340 
April 499,730 56 336,110 341,920 300,540 
May 517,280 56 348,840 340,450 298,800 
June 494,130 57 342,110 349,810 299,440 
July 505,640 56 347,370 355,930 298,330 
August 508,820 57 847,540 $65,300 305,860 
Sept. 488,250 57 346,750 346,940 288,150 
Oct. 498,990 58 860,510 868,760 315,610 
Nov. 489,540 58 340,060 333,040 285,850 


French Ore Output High 


Paris, Jan. 4.—(European Staff 
Service)—Output of iron ore at the 
French mines in October, 1929 was 
the highest mark reached to date. 
Stocks of ore at the mines Oct. 31 also 


were high. Comparisons follow, in 
metric tons: 
Stocks at 
Mon. ave. Production end of month 
Be isccésecnniseisocnnpareneessienaehi Tn 32. eandiabinds 
iD isticshipvabshscdghencbippphsonpniiies oF. Ee eee 
ee aches cabnnicionbeinnaneredltis A Seeger 
Pee cAivnniccaineisncersiivnpotintingithe ERs TOG <.: icbtestenrincal 
1929 
Gs cincstcsnisinyinitignincisins 4,535,282 2,683,084 
UIE E> © hokesidstatensecesscein 4,001,486 2,803,556 
4,410,287 2,884,230 
4,176,277 2,802,839 
4,119,746 2,671,183 
4,185,227 2,580,158 
4,436,240 2,644,030 
4,338,772 2,574,709 
4,108,351 2,498,747 
4,604,015 2,648,198 
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CONSTRUCTION «nd ENTERPRISE 


Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 








North 











Atlantic 











EASTFORD, CONN.—Plant of the J. M. Ta- 
tem Co., manufacturer of tool handles, that was 
recently damaged by fire, is being rebuilt, and 
should be ready for occupancy by Feb. 1. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Terry Steam Turbine 
Co. has been granted a permit for the construc- 
tion of a boiler house addition to present plant 
that will cost $17,950. 


BALTIMORE—Phelps Can Co., Fulton and 
Eagle streets, had its plant recently damaged by 
fire. 


BALTIMORE—Locke Insulator Corp., Charles 
and Cromwell streets, receive bids for 
one and 2-story plant additions. W. S. Austin, 
Maryland Trust building, is consulting engi- 
neer. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—-A. F. 
Boiler Works, Second street, is receiving bids for 
a plant addition to cost $50,000. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—City is contemplat- 
ing building a plant on a 23-acre site between 
Absecon and Brigantine boulevards for manu- 
facture of freight and passenger dirigibles. Capt. 
Anton Heinen, Toms Rivers, N. J., former execu- 
tive of the Zeppelin Co. of Germany, is in an 
advisory capacity. 


will 


Robinson 


NEWARK, N. J.—-Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., 17 Academy street, awarded contract 
to Public Service Production Co., 80 Park place, 
for 2-story, 300 x 330-foot plant at State high- 
way and Haynes avenue. 


PASSAIC, N. J.—Continental Can Co. Inc., 
Brooks avenue, has awarded contract for a 1- 
story, 50 x 110-foot plant to cost $40,000. 


ROSELLE, N. J.—Hubeney Bros., 617 First 
‘ street, metal specialists, are making preliminary 
plans for a 1l-story machine shop addition to 
cost approximately $40,000. W. L. Finne, 1201 





is architect. 


East Grand street, Elizabeth, N. J., 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Board of education plans 
the erection of a 3-story high school including 
machine shop and manual training departments 
at Manning and Northern boulevards. Cost is 
estimated at $1,000,000. A. Delehanty, 121 North 
Pearl street, is architect. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Board of education, 500 
Park avenue, New York, plans to construct a 
7-story technical high school at DeKalb and 
Greene avenues, to cost about $6,000,000. School 
will include foundry and 40 shops. 


NEW YORK—Colonial Metal Spinning & 
Stamping Co., metal stampers, 173 Grand street, 
was recently damaged by fire. 


NEW YORK—Emery Thompson Machine Sup- 
ply Co., manufacturer of ice cream freezers, 
271 Rider avenue, Bronx, was recently damaged 
by fire. 


NEW YORK—-R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, 
has let contract for a plant addition at Walnut 
and 137th streets to Marshall Construction Co., 
1767 Broadway. (Noted Jan. 9.) 


NEW YORK—Rustless Iron Corp. of America, 
26 Broadway, has plans prepared for a new 
$5,000,000 plant and is considering the following 
six cities for location, decision upon which will 
be made late in January: Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and Lorain, Huron and Sandusky, 
O. (Noted Dec. 26.) 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. 
Graphite & Electrode Corp., recently incorporat- 
ed, will erect a steel furnace and plant build- 
ing, 125 x 200 feet, on Pine avenue. William A. 


Y.—International 


Harty, 365 Woodbridge avenue, Buffalo, is presi- 
dent. 


COBLESKILL, N. Y.—Spier Falls plant of 
the New York Power & Light Corp. is increas- 
facilities 57,000 horsepower. 
Work will be completed by next December. 


ing 


its generating 


DONORA, PA.—American Steel & Wire Co., 
208 South LaSalle street, Chicago, has let con- 
tract to the McKee Construction Co. for the 
erection of additions and improvements at its 
works here. (Noted Nov. 28.) 


FRANKLIN, PA.—Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Harvard and Orchard streets, is reported 
contemplating another addition to plant recently 
enlarged. 


GIBSONTON, PA.—Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Union Trust building, Pittsburgh, will construct 


a by-products plant here estimated to cost 
$3,000,000. 
MCKEESPORT, PA.—Columbia Radiator Co. 


will need electric power equipment in new plant 
addition. (Noted Oct. 24.) 


PHILADELPHIA—E. I. 
Co., Wilmington, Del., has been granted a per- 
mit for the erection of 
plants at 3500 Grays Ferry road here. 


du Pont de Nemours 


two manufacturing 


UNIONTOWN, PA.—Richmond Radiator Co. 


announces removal of plant from Norristown, 


Pa., to Uniontown, Pa., with a proposed ex- 
pansion program here and installation of power 
equipment. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Lycoming Mfg. Co., 


652 Oliver street, manufacturer of engines and 
a subsidiary of Auburn Motor Co., plans an ex- 
pansion program costing approximately $1,500,- 
000. Plant buildings, foundry core room, addi- 
tional machinery and equipment will be needed. 
W. H. Beal is vice president. 








East 





Centra 








ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL.—Hume Pipe 
Corp. plans a new pipe manufacturing plant on 
local site to cost $100,000. Electric power equip- 
ment will be among equipment needed. 


CHICAGO—Great Lakes Forge Co., 1220 West 
119 street, has been granted a permit to con- 
struct a 1-story power house, 40 x 40 feet. 


CHICAGO—Hill-Hubbell Co., 105 West Adams 
street, manufacturer of pipe covering and ma- 
chinery, has awarded general contract to Wis- 
consin Bridge & Iron Co., 


North Milwaukee, 





Wis., for a plant and equipment at 1960 Thirty- 
fifth street, Milwaukee. Cost is estimated at 
$150,000. 


CHICAGO—Arthur J. O’Leary & Son Co., 
manufacturer of bolts, rods and forgings, ad- 
vises that a plant addition, 60 x 225 feet, will 
be erected. 

CHICAGO—Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 
West Adams street, has been granted a permit 
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to build a 46 x 80-foot substation at 115 Dear- 
born street, to cost about $400,000. 


GRANITE CITY, ILL.—Granite City Steel Co. 
plans construction of a building, 180 x 180 
feet, and several smaller buildings as addi- 
tions to its fabricating unit and warehouse. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Evansville Metal Bed 
Co. plans to increase production facilities. EK. K. 
Sherer is vice president. 


(Continued on Page 81) 











Machinery 








ITTLE change is noted in current movements 
of machine tools, business being confined 


to scattered orders and 
or two items at a time. 


New York, Jan. 21.—Machine tool 
buying is limited to scattered orders 
for individual tools with volume be- 
low the December rate for some 
dealers and builders. Further cur- 
tailment is reported at equipment 
building plants, although reduction 
of working forces has not been dras- 
tic in view of fair orders carried 
over from last year. Some prospective 
buyers temporarily have withdrawn 
inquiry, retiring from the market for 
the time at least. Delivery on stand- 
ard tools is normal. Prices are un- 
changed and generally firm. There 
have been few reports of cancella- 
tions. Some builders are getting up 
new and improved lines, efforts being 
devoted largely to semiautomatic tools. 

Little is expected from the radio, 
aircraft engine and automobile indus- 
tries during the first half of the year, 
although the latter always is taking 
a few tools. Lathes, radial drills, 
shapers, milling machinery and brakes 
lead in sales which are well spread. 
Ball bearing plants are operating on 
reduced schedules and some drop in 
the demand for machine motors also 
has occurred. Special motors can be 
supplied in four to six weeks while 
stock motors are ample to assure im- 
mediate delivery. Grinding machinery 
buying lacks snap, although an elec- 
trical interest has purchased some 
grinding equipment and is operating 
full in some departments. A fair 
volume is being placed by several 
Connecticut and upstate shops. Ex- 
port trade holds up well, Russia tak- 
ing equipment steadily. More com- 
petition has appeared for this trade, 
some dealers who have paid little at- 
tention to such business now bidding 
briskly for such orders. 

Dealers ‘hold to the opinion that 
replacement buying will furnish the 
backbone of much of the business 
once buying starts. They feel new 
industrial expansions will call for 
fewer tools. Replacements, however, 
were held back during the tight de- 
livery period of the last six months 
of 1929 and sales forces believe con- 
siderable of this volume will come 
into the market during the first half 
of the year. 

Worcester, Mass., Jan. 21.—The ma- 
chinery market is marking time. While 
grinders are showing some strength on 
orders booked for several weeks other 
lines find buying spotty and demand 
widely scattered. Textiles are weak. 
Lathes and drills are placing a ma- 


inquiry for one 
Probably the outstand- 
ing news of the week was the announcement of 
details of the extensive Western Electric Co. ex- 
pansion program at Chicago, calling for the expen- 
diture of about $17,000,000 during the year for 


chine here and there and wiremaking 
machinery is reported facing a de- 
pression duéto eancellations. Price 
levels are stationary. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21.—Awards of 
machine tools continue light and show 
little improvement compared with the 
December rate. Sellers report a fur- 
ther gain in inquiry, and pending 
and prospective work have increased 
since a month ago. Inquiry is well 
scattered over various users and al- 
though most requests call for only a 
few tools at a time a number of 
lists involve four to six items. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is clos- 
ing on several tools on its first quar- 
ter list. Pennsylvania railroad is ex- 
pected to inquire for several tools 
shortly for its Altoona, Pa., shops. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. has placed 
equipment for a continuous bar mill 
with the Mesta Machine Co. 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—A decided pick- 
up is shown in inquiries for machine 
tools, but sales continue in moderate 
volume. Inquiries are confined largely 
to incidental items in lots of one 
to five each, covering scattered 
sources. Few lists of any size are 
reported, Santa Fe railroad, in ad- 
dition to its inquiries of a week ago, 
is asking bids on a 24-inch heavy- 
duty lathe, two 6-foot radial drills 
and a 4-foot radial drill, besides a 
tool grinder, arc welder and several 
other machines. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco has a list of about 15 items, 
which will be purchased in St. Louis. 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, and 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, placed orders for horizontal bor- 
ing and milling machines in this dis- 
trict. Details of the Western Elec- 
tric Co.’s extensive program indicate 
that about $17,000,000 is to be spent 
here during the year in plant con- 
struction and equipment. While de- 
liveries of most machine tool prod- 
ucts can be made in about 380 days, 
one western builder still quotes April 
delivery on horizontal boring and 
milling machines. 

Cleveland, Jan. 21.—Some gloomy 
pictures of current business can be 
painted by some machinery repre- 
sentatives in this district. One reports 
volume of sales only 10 per cent of 
January, 1929. Others, however, ob- 
tain a steady run of small and scat- 
tered orders. Automotive contracting 
is negligible; railroads are taking a 
few tools; other lines are featureless. 





equipment and plant construction. 
is closing on a few tools for first quarter. Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. has placed equipment for a 
continuous bar mill with Mesta Machine Co. 
cellations are reported responsible for a depres- 
sion among wiremaking machinery interests. Ex- 
port trade holds strong, especially with Russia. 
Dealers look for good replacement buying in 1930. 


Western Electric Co. To Spend $17,000,000 
During Year on Plant and Equipment— 
Business Continues Fair but Lacking Snap 





Westinghouse 


Can- 


Cancellations have not exceeded the 
usual number, a builder of turret lathes 
stating that only three cancellations 
had been received since the market 
break, and these were inconsequential. 
Foreign business and orders booked 
during the last quarter of 1929 are 
keeping most plants active. Machinery 
interests would be affected severely if 
Russian business were withdrawn. After 
some minor fluctuations, prices are 
holding firm. 


Road Building Industry 
Uses More Steel 


(Concluded from Page 37) 


alternate choice of a suitable power unit. 

Paul L. Griffiths, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ division of 
the American Road Builders’ associa- 
tion, expressed his belief that manu- 
facturers of road building equipment 
will enjoy more business in 1930 than 
in 1929, even though the latter year 
was satisfactory. Despite the speed 
with which road construction programs 
are executed, construction still is far 
behind the demand, he said. Particu- 
larly around large centers of popula- 
tion are more roads needed in order 
to relieve congestion. 
must have year-round roads on which 
he can haul his produce to market. 
Mr. Griffiths’ comment on the co- 
operation between manufacturers and 
highway officials and contractors has 
brought about great improvements in 
the efficiency of machines and the 
quality of materials. 


Alloys Plant Ready 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 21.—The new 
plant of Superior alloys Ltd., Saulte 
Ste. Marie, Ont., went into operation 
Jan. 13, the first work undertaken 
being the production of a 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon. The company has dis- 
posed already of the coming year’s 
output and has decided to double its 
capacity by the addition of another 
furnace. 
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The farmer. 




















Construction and Enterprise 
(Continued from Page 79) 


INDTtANAPOLIS—Gaseteria Inc., 1801 Madison 
avenue, plans a machine shop and service station 
to cost about $45,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Citizens Motor Car Co., 31 
West Thirteenth street, has awarded the con- 
tract for the erection of a garage and machine 
shop to W. Van Landingham, 311 LeMoke build- 
ing. Cost is estimated at $50,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Lincoln Oil Refining Co., 
121 East Maryland avenue, is planning a service 
plan and machine shop at College and Suther- 
land avenues. Plans are by Vonnegut, Bohn & 
Mueller, architects, 610 Indiana Trust building, 
and cost is estimated at about $47,000. 


WARSAW, IND.—Gatke Brake Co. has private 
plans prepared for a 2-story, 40 x 80-foot plant 
to cost $41,000. 


CLIO, MICH.—City contemplates construction 
of a pumping station. Hood, Decker, Shoecraft 
and Drury, 300 American Surety Bank building, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., are architects. 


DETROIT—Wayne county, care board of road 
commissioners, Barlum tower, will build a garage 
and shop building. 


DETROIT—Department of street railways, Del 
A. Smith, manager, received bids Jan. 18 for a 
car house and power plant. 


DETROIT—Airports & Tool Corp., 642 Cather- 
ine street, will let contracts soon for new plant 
to house its Wayne and Kreuger divisions. 


DETROIT—Federal Steel Corp., 126 South Ar- 
tillery street, has plans for expansion almost 
doubling capacity, according to H. J. Marks, 
president. 


DETROIT—Michigan Tool Co., care William 
Dawson, 147 Joseph Campau street, has award- 
ed contract to Austin Co., Cleveland, for the con- 
struction of a one and 2-story, 190 x 260-foot 
plant here. 


DETROIT—Detroit Steel Products Co., manu- 
facturer of steel windows, 2250 East Grand boule- 
vard, through its subsidiary, Holorib Inc. of 
Cleveland, will erect a plant building here to 
cost $1,000,000. 


DETROIT-—National Broach Co., formerly of 
Dayton, O., advises a change in location to a 2- 
acre property at Shoemaker and St. Jean streets 
here. The company name has recently been 
changed to National Broach & Machine Co., with 
capital of $225,000. R. S. Drummond is presi- 
dent. (Noted Jan. 16.) 


FLINT, MICH.—City voted on a bond issue 
Jan. 21 for the erection of a waterworks. Hood, 
Decker, Shoecraft and Drury, 300 American 
Surety Bank building, Ann Arbor, Mich., are ar- 
chitects. 


BOLIVAR, O.—Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O., is reported having plans for a 1- 
story power plant for works service here. Cost is 
estimated at $70,000. 

MASSILLON, O.—Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
care purchasing and engineering departments, 
advises that equipment including twenty-five 
ton electric furnace, air-compressing and pick- 
ling apparatus, and sand-blasting machines will 
be needed in connection with increased produc- 
tion planned for stainless steels. (Noted Jan. 
16.) 


TOLEDO, O.—R. C. Mahon Co., sheet metal 


manufacturers, 8650 Mt. Elliott avenue, De- 
troit, are contemplating a plant site here. 
KEWAUNEE, WIS.—Common council has 


awarded contract for installation of complete 


diesel engine equipment in the muncipal power 
plant to Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. 
Cost is about $55,000. 


MILWAUKEE—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh avenue and Barclay street, is having 
revised plans prepared here for a manufacturing 
plant addition. (Noted Oct. 24.) 


MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Grey Iron Foundry 
Co., Thirty-ninth avenue and Mitchell street, 
plans a coreroom addition, 35 x 135 feet, and 
a core oven building, 25 x 40 feet. 


NEENAH, WIS.—Aylward Sons Co., 701 Main 
street, will build a foundry addition in the 
spring. Details are not yet available. William 
Aylward is secretary and manager. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—City recently 
voted favorably upon plans of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., subsidiary of the 
North American Co., to acquire the municipal 
plant, and also to erect a plant here. (Noted 
Oct. 31.) 


IDAHO.—Union Pacific rail- 
road, Omaha, Nebr., contemplates construction 
of a bus garage and shops here to cost about 
$48,000. 


POCATELLO, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—LaPlante-Choate 
Co., manufacturer of moving trucks, suffered 
a loss by fire to its shop at 3015 First avenue 
recently. 


SLEEPY EYE, MINN.—Midwest Canning Co., 
New Rochelle, Ill., awarded contract for a group 
of buildings including plant, retort building and 
power house to G. Schwartz & Son, Rochester, 
Minn. Project will cost about $400,000. 


ELDORADO SPRINGS, MO. City con- 
templates construction of a power plant. En- 
gineers are Burns & McDonnell Engineering 








ORLANDO, FLA.—Arch Engineering & Con- 
struction Co. will construct a 2-story, 60 x 80- 
foot manufacturing plant for designing and 
erecting welded structural steel. R. L. Graveley 
is president. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA.—Roosevelt Fly- 
ing Service, Roosevelt Field, N. Y., will begin 
construction of a hangar and shops here to cost 
$100,000. 

ATLANTA, GA.—United States Veterans’ 
Hospital No. 48 will erect a laundry and boiler 
house costing about $75,000. Capt. T. M. Fel- 
than is in charge of construction. 


NEW ORLEANS—New Orleans Public Service 
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New Construction and Enterprise 












SUPERIOR, WIS.—Webster Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of office chairs and specialties, plan a 
$50,000 plant addition at Fifty-seventh street 
and Butler avenue. J. O. Bach, 1111 Tower ave- 
nue, is architect. 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—Waukesha county board 
of supervisors, care William Koehler, county 
clerk, has engaged Richard Kaupert, 290 Third 
street, Milwaukee, consulting engineer, to de- 
sign a $50,000 power plant for the Waukesha 
county institutional group. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Municipal Foundries 
Inc., 652 Seventy-seventh street, specialist in 
castings for municipal work, is going to build 
a 50 x 50-foot shop addition. - 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Unit Corp. of America, 
manufacturer of motor truck and tractor trans- 
missions and power shovels, contemplates en- 
largement of power plant at Fifty-third avenue 
and Burnham street, at a probable cost of 
$40,000. W. H. Schmidt is president. 





est Central 





Co., Interstate building, Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., Fourteenth and Grand avenue, plans 
a substation with equipment to cost $50,000 at 
Forty-seventh street and Broadway. H. G. Fresh- 
man, Fourteenth and Grand avenue, is architect. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Fogel Construction Co., 
619 Reliance building, has been awarded the 
contract for a l-story, 150 x 300-foot bakery 
building, including boiler and machine shop to 
cost $300,000 at Memphis, Tenn. 


ST. LOUIS — Kinloch Brass Casting Co. is 
receiving new bids for a one and 2-story 
machine shop, 40 x 105 feet, at Twenty- 
second and Howard streets. Philip Coloninus, 
2356 Palm street, will receive bids. 


Southern 
States 


Co., Public Service building, plans enlargement 
of car barns and shops. 


LAUREL, MISS.—Continental Electric & 
Mfg. Co., organized recently, will soon erect 
a plant to manufacture electric ranges and 
electrical appliances. W. H. Jolly, is president. 


HENRYETTA, OKLA.—Eagle-Picher Lead Co., 
184 North LaSalle street, Chicago, may lo- 
cate a proposed electric smeltering plant here to 
cost $1,000,000. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Board of education, admin- 
istration building, will award contract for a 
shop building adjoining Roosevelt school at West 
Boston and Quanah avenues. L. I. Shumway, 
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Alexander building, is architect. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Board of education, care 
W. F. Graham, business manager, 212 Board of 
Education building, advises that contract for 
shop building adjoining Roosevelt school is 
placed with Manhattan Construction Co., Court 
(Noted Jan. 23.) 


Arcade building. 


McCLELLANVILLE, 5S. C.—City granted 
franchise to South Carolina Power Co., Charles- 
ton, 8. C., to build a power generating plant. 

BIG SPRING, TEX. 
Dallas, Tex, awarded 
McKee Construction Co. 


Texas & Pacific railroad, 
contract to Robert E. 
for roundhouse and 


shops here. Machine shop will be 60 x 80 feet, 
and ten other buildings will be erected including 
car repair sheds and power house. (Noted 
Jan. 9.) 

PRESIDIO, TEX.—Co-Operative Co., care 
chamber of commerce, Marfa, Tex., is having 


plans prepared for an ore smelter plant at 
the Conchas and Rio Grande rivers near here. 
Cost is estimated to be $3,000,000. 


DANVILLE, 
creased airport 
the construction of hangars and shops. 
is leased to Lynchburg Flying Service, 
burg, Va. 


W estern 


oe eee 


VA.—City Council recently in- 
appropriations by $20,000 for 
Airport 
Lynch- 
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States 


PRESCOTT, ARIZ.—Bagdad Mining Co. plans 


a new copper ore-reduction plant to cost $4,- 


000,000. 


PUEBLO, COLO.—Precision Machine Co., care 
S. H. Pritchard, 309 North Grand avenue, plans 
a i-story machine shop addition, 25 x 100 feet. 


VALMONT, COLO.—Public Service Co. of 
Colorado, care Clare N. Stannard, vice president, 
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Gas & Electric building, Denver, has private 
plans for a 1-story boiler house included in the 
$5,000,000 budget for 1930 expenditures. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Great Falls Iron 


Works, recently reorganized, has decided on 
plant improvements. T. J. Sullivan is chair- 
man. 


CENTRALIA, WASH.—City will receive bids 
after Jan. 28 for the construction of a power 
house to cost $50,000 on the Nisqually river hy- 
droelectric project. 


WENATCHEE, WASH.—Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co., subsidiary of the Engineers Public 
Service Co., will soon begin construction of a 
200,000-horsepower generating plant on _ the 
Columbia river at Rock island, near here. Proj- 
ect, with dam, is estimated to cost $15,000,000. 
General contract has been let to Stone & Web- 
ster, Boston. 


Canada 





British Columbia Elec- 
tric Co. will build an addition at 717 Main 
street to include plant boiler house and equip- 
ment. 


VICTORIA, B. C.—West Kootenay Power & 
Light Co. announces plans for a hydroelectric 
development on the Pond Oreille river, one of 
the largest in western Canada, to develop 350,- 
000 horsepower. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


OJIBWAY, ONT.—Canadian Steel Corp., sub- 
sidiary of United States Steel Corp., 71 Broad- 
way, New York, has plans prepared for a tin 
plate mill costing $1,000,000 by the corporation’s 


engineers at Pittsburgh, and work has been 


started. Contract for steel work was recently 
awarded to Canadian Bridge Co., Walkerville, 
Ont. (Noted Nov. 21.) 


OSHAWA, ONT.—Skinner Co., manufacturer 
of automobile bumpers, will erect a number of 
buildings in connection with plant here. Fred J. 
Skinner is president and Roy H. Bishop, Spa- 
dina street, is architect. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Betcherman Iron & Metal 
Co. warehouse was recently damaged by fire. 


PORT STANLEY, ONT.—Dominion Natural 
Gas Co. is reported to have plans under way 
for the construction of a $2,000,000 coking plant. 
S. B. Snerson, Grand Central hotel, St. Thomas, 
Ont., is general manager. 


SUDBURY, ONT.—International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, recently damaged by fire, has awarded 
contract to rebuild mining buildings here to 
Fraser Brace Engineering Co., 107 Craig street 
west, Montreal, Que. (Noted Jan. 16.) 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co. Ltd., 47 Sterling road, is having 
plans prepared and proposes to start work next 
spring on a 2-story plant addition here. Frank 
A. Gaul is president. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Scale Co. Ltd., 
12 Rebecca street, awarded contract for the 
construction of a 2-story 66 x 102-foot plant 
addition to J. W. Hewitt & Sons, 56 Ronces- 
valles avenue. Cost is estimated to be about 
$75,000. ’ 


DRUMMOND, QUE.—Southern Canada Power 
Co. Ltd., 355 St. James street, Montreal, Que., 
proposes to build a power development on the 
St. Francois river near here, to cost about 
$6,000,000. Work will not be started for some 
time. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—-Beauharnois Power Co. 
will receive bids on additional equipment in 
connection with canal development here. Con- 
tracts for well drills, compressors and general 
machine shop equipment are unplaced. (Noted 
Dec. 19.) 


LASALLE, QUE.—Dominion Wood Pipe Co., 
care R. L. Calder, 159 Craig street west, Mon- 
treal, Que., proposes a pipe factory here. Ar- 
chitect and engineer are not yet appointed. 


LONGUE POINTE, QUE.—Canadian Steel 
Foundries Ltd., 307 Craige street west, Montreal, 
Que., has awarded general contract to John 
McGregor Ltd., 1410 Stanley street, Montreal, 
Que., for plant addition on Notre Dame street 
here. 


Recent Incorporations 


DENVER—Western Iron Foundry, 514 Uni- 
versity building, has been incorporated with 


$50,000 capital by J. E. Higson. 


DENVER—Mountain States_Machinery Co, has 
been incorporated with 7500 no par shares by 
H. L. Vaughn, U. S. National Bank building. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Hartford Engineering 
& Mfg. Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture special machinery, tools, jigs and fixtures, 
also to engage in engineering and mechanical 
development. 


MT. VERNON, ILL.—J. P. Devine Mfg. Co., 
Shawnee and Short streets, has been incorpo- 
rated to act as manufacturing engineers, con- 
tractors and consulting engineers by Gilbert & 
Gilbert, 107% East Tenth street. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Ford Fence Co. Inc. has 
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been incorporated with 100 no par shares to 
manufacture iron and wire fences by Lloyd. D. 
Claycombe, 4247 Park avenue. 


BOSTON—-Service, Engineering Laboratories 
Inc. has been incorporated with 11 no par 
shares to manufacture tools and appliances. 
Charles P. Wright, Cambridge, Mass., is presi- 
dent. 

BOSTON—J. G. Russell Co., 97 Boston street, 
has been incorporated with $50,000 to deal in 
steel and manufacture machinery and equipment 
by James G. Russell, 312 Edgehill road, Milton, 
Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—F. W. Dixon Co., 3 
Dock street, has been incorporated with 5000 no 
par shares to manufacture and sell machines and 
metal specialties. F. W. Dixon, 602 Belmont 
street, Watertown, Mass., is president. 


CANTON, MASS.—Clough Engineering Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 to manufac- 
ture and deal in machinery, boilers and en- 
gines by Perley Clough, Stoughton, Mass. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Hodgkins En- 
gineering & Sales Corp. has been incorporated 
with $25,000 preferred stock and 250 shares of 
no par common stock to manufacture refrig- 
erator machinery and equipment. Earl J. Wil- 
son is president. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS.—C. A. Sharpe Inc. 
has been incorporated with 500 no par shares 
to manufacture oil burners, electrical re- 
frigerators and washing machines by Clement 
A. Sharpe, 20 Craft avenue. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Controllit Corp., 145 
State street, has been incorporated with 391 no 
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par shares to carry on manufacture of machin- 
ery, equipment and appliances and to engage 
in general engineering, researching and develop- 
ing. H. J. Smith, 25 Weaver road, is presi- 
dent. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—G. L. Brownell Inc. 
has been incorporated with 1000 no par shares to 
manufacture twisting and spinning machinery. 
George L. Brownell, 49 Worcester street, is presi- 
dent. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Hinman Cooling Corp. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 preferred 
stock and 250 shares of common stock to manu- 
facture and deal in refrigeration machinery and 
equipment. Frank G. Hinman, 222 Main street, 
is president. 


DETROIT—-Acme Smelting & Refining Co., 
648 East Columbia street, has been incorporated 
with $20,000 to smelt and refine metals by 
Max L. Roberts, 3285 West Euclid avenue. 


DETROIT—Vickers Inc., 2202 Fisher build- 
ing, has been incorporated to manufacture and 
sell hydraulic pumps, presses and devices with 
$100,000 by John F.- Higginson, 843 Whitmore 
avenue. 

WAYNE, MICH.—Universal Drop Hammer 
Board Corp., 205 Second street, has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 to manufacture drop 
hammer boards by Allen H. Blake and Edward 
R. Barker. 





manufacture oil burners by Edwin P. Long- 
street. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Standard Steamaker Inc. 
has been incorporated with 1000 shares of 
common stock to manufacture stoves by Saul & 
Joseph E. Cohn, 972 Broad street. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Paramount Safety Device & 
Iron Works has been incorporated with $125,000 
to deal in structural iron by Charles E. McCraith 
Jr., attorney, 605 Broad street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—American Nickel Prod- 
ucts Corp. has been incorporated with $5000 
to plate métals by Mortimer H. Roberts, 1 
Hanson place. 

ERIE, PA.—Walker Corp. has been incor- 
porated with $5000 to manufacture iron and 
metal products under patent processes by 
Edward E. Walker, Twelfth and Cherry streets. 

PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Iron Works, 
1823-1829 Callowhill street, has been incor- 
porated with $5000 to manufacture steel tanks, 
stacks and piate metal work by Stephen. Pat- 
rick, 1805 Church street. 

AMARILLO, TEX.—Amarillo Foundry Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to operate 
a gray iron foundry by J. W. Sell. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—P. D. & C. Tools Co. has 
been incorporated with $4000 capital to repair 
and sell oil tools by R. D. Carter, 3412 University 
boulevard. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—South Texas Steel & 
Erection Co. has been incorporated with $2500 
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capital to design and erect steel buildings by 
Pert McNeil, Gunter building. 


CHEHALIS, WASH.-——Keystone Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 to manufacture 
mowers and grass cutters by Carl R. Krater 
& Co. and associates. 


KITCHENER, ONT.—Schweitzer Electric Ltd. 
has been incorporated with $40,000 capital 
stock to manufacture and deal in electrical ap- 
paratus and machinery by Walter J. McGibbon, 
Joseph N. Schweitzer, Alfred M. Ritz. 


TORONTO, ONT. — Aircraft Slotted Wing 
Corp. Ltd. has been incorporated with 20,000 
no par shares to manufacture and deal in 
airplanes and machinery of all kinds by Rich- 
mond W. Hart, attorney, 350 Bay street. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Patricia Industries Ltd. has 
been incorporated with 100,000 no par shares 
to manufacture and deal in machinery by Roy 
A. Tresidder and Luther Davison of Hamilton, 
Ont. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Toronto Cadmium Plating 
& Tinning Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital stock to carry on the business of 
tinning and metal-plating by George F. Gingras, 
attorney, 7 Roncesvalles street. 

WALKERVILLE, ONT.—Brakes & Accessories 
Ltd. has been incorporated with 1000 no par 
shares to manufacture and deal in brake lining 
materials, and auto, truck and bus accessories 
by Norman L. Spencer, attorney, 275 Pelissier 
avenue,’ Windsor, Ont. 


New ‘Trade Publications 


ASBURY PARK, N. J.—Patrooil Burner 
Corp. has been incorporated with $125,000 to 
REFRACTORIES — North American Refrac- 


tories Co., Cleveland, has issued a folder on its 
plant and facilities. 


LADLES—Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., has 
issued a folder on its helical-worm geared ladles. 
The advantages and details of construction are 


discussed. 


CASTINGS — Gray Iron institute, Terminal 
Tower building, Cleveland, has published a folder 
entitled, ‘“‘Pointing the Way to Better Cast- 
ings.” 


CHEMICALS—Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., 
is circulating a catalog of its various-laboratory 
chemicals. The materials are indexed alpha- 
betically with price and analysis. 


SAND TESTING—Harry W. Dietert, box 
1506, Detroit, has issued a folder on sand test- 
ing apparatus. It contains illustrations and de- 
scriptions, line drawings, instructions for op- 
eration and maintenance and a price list. 


STEEL CASTINGS—Special steels for castings 
to be used under high stresses in oil refining 
processes are featured in a bulletin by the Nu- 
gent Steel Casting Co., Chicago. Various types 
are illustrated. 


WELDERS—Welding of alloy steel chuck 
shells is illustrated and described in a bulletin 
by the Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., Lynn, 
Mass., and Bay City, Mich. Views of the welders 
and their products are included. 


ARC-WELDING—Continuing its series of 


bulletins on designs for arc-welding in 
structural work, the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, compares designs for truss details. 


Drawings show both riveted and welded details 
and procedure is described in the text. 


JET CONDENSERS—Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., in a current 
leaflet describes the construction and applica- 
tion of its jet condensers, with illustrations, in- 


cluding a typical installation layout for serving 
a turbine-generator unit. 


RETORT STOKER—A catalog 
and describing its multiple retort stoker is being 
distributed by the Combustion Engineering Corp., 


illustrating 


New York. Ample illustrations supplement the 
text, both full views and details being pre- 
sented. 


PLANER MOTORS—Heavy-duty planer mo- 
tors for reversing service are described in a bul- 
letin issued by Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland. The bulletin also tells what 
control is required and how it operates. Ad- 
vantages of direct motor drive are described. 


PIPE FITTINGS—A pocket-size catalog in 
leather binding has been issued by the Stockham 
Pipe & Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala. It cov- 
ers the entire line of standard and special fit- 
tings, with sketches and data. An index makes 
the information availabk. 


ELECTRICAL . DEVICES—General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has issued bulletins re- 
cently on three types of arc welders with belt, 
motor or gasoline-engine drive, stationary or 
portable. Application of ‘the various types is 
explained in the text. 


GRINDING MACHINES—A bulletin on its 
gear tooth grinders has been issued by the Na- 
tional Tool Co., Cleveland. Special stress is 
placed on the spur and helical gear grinders, 
principles of which are illustrated and ex- 
plained. 


CUTTING ALLOY—Samuel Osborn & Co. 
Ltd., Sheffield, Eng., has issued a leaflet on its 
Ss. O. B. V. cutting alloy steel. Extracts from 
the company’s report book of performance are 
presented. Everyday practice on various steels 
which are difficult to machine is recounted. 


ROPE DRIVES—Application of its type of 
rope drive in a number of industries using 
power machinery are illustrated in a bulletin by 
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the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Pic- 
tures are relied on to tell the story, supple- 
mented by a minimum of text. 


POWER FACTOR—-Solution of the industrial 
power factor by scale is discussed in a bulle- 
tin by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. The method, by use of a triangle, sim- 
plifies the calculation. The bulletin illustrates 
several problems to explain the method. 


TRAMRAIL—A current bulletin by the Cleve- 
land Electric’ Tramrail division of the Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., 
presents in diagram a complete overhead mate- 
rials handling system made up of its units. 
A wide variety of uses is presented in the illus- 
trations. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT — Titgen-Eastwood 
Co., Philadelphia, has issued a 78-page cataloz 
of foundry equipment. The booklet is divided 
into seven sections dealing with cupolas and 
accessories ; ladles and accessories; bras; found- 
ry equipment; coreroom equipment; tumbling 
barrel equipment; sand blast machinery and 
dust arrestor equipment. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTENING MA- 
CHINE—A current bulletin by the Thomas Spac- 
ing Machine Co., Pittsburgh, describes a 
bending and straightening machine with struc- 
tural steel frame. It is designed for straighten- 
ing H columns, as well as other shapes. It is 
built in capacities of 150 and 300 tons. Illustra- 
tions show the construction. 


STEEL SHEETS—Authoritative information on 
exposure tests of steel sheets, conducted by the 
American Society for Testing Materials, is sup- 
plied in a booklet prepared by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for general distribution. 
It is issued under the title, “The Testimony of 
Science and Service.” Graphie charts convey to 
the eye the duration of tests and the condition 
of various types of sheets surviving various ex- 
posures. 
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Pipe and Tube Prices—Plate Extras 


Steel Pipe 


(Base price $200 per ton) 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill, and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 21%4 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 








Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
eR 2 apcescicitcttintninnciicaobamts 19% 
in and %-inch . 25% 
[SSS ea 4214 
BHI scsrccceseses 4814 
C00 GIO sisvcccesnesccctsictccnistiviions 5014 
SB ~ cccevncrenincennt 4314 
2% to 6-inch . 47% 
7 to 8-inch ........ 4314 
9 and 10-inch .... 41% 
11 and 12-inch 40% 

REAMED AND DRIFTED 

Butt Weld 
DG DBRS cicscccrceccectccinniqeneemiened 60 4814 

Lap Weld 
IRIE « sixiniinesenecssccetinppiamaibiiiinie 53 41% 
B5h Go BBN tic rccsctecetcrcrimicibanns 57 45% 

EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
as ees 41 2414 
% and %-inch ...... 47 301% 
J eae 53 42% 
Oe aaa 58 47% 
1 to 1%-inch .... nm <a 4914 
a ES eee eee 61 501% 
J eae ee 42% 
2% to 4-inch ......... 57 461%, 
4% to 6-inch ........... 56 451% 
7 to 8-inch ......... 52 3914 
9 and 10-inch 45 8214 
11 and 12-inch 44 31% 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

Butt Weld 
SAI senphense-mpnsonrinninnentinenabees 42 82% 
% to 14%4-inch 45 3514 
2 to 2%-inch 47 874% 





To jobbers these discounts are increased by 
1 point and two supplementary discounts of 
5 per cent on black, and 1% points and two 
supplementary discounts of 5 per cent on 
galvanized. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on deliv- 
ered basis. 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 








Butt Weld 

Galv. 

+36 

5 

11 

15 

18 

1% and 14-inch ............c.000 Upon application 
I inclthcnihetaa stones 23 9 
2% to 34-inch .... 28 12 
4 to Geinch  .........0-000- ee ae 17 
MT GE OD chistcrscccnstiinatedinis 29 16 
O00: BORER: iickinimtiin 26 ll 





REAMED AND DRIFTED 
2-inch to 6-inch—Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








Mh and MB-ineh  ...........ccccccosccesees +18 +48 
Pine AES. ACERS ee ae ee a 23 7 

einch. ........ 28 12 
CE ST Heller 34 18 

Lap Weld 

SES SRE LR 13 
2% to 4- inch . 34 20 
4% to 6-inch 33 19 
7 and 8-inch ..... 81 17 
9 to 12-inch 21 8 
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DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
+47 











%-inch +5914 
%-inch +40 
ae ER a A ee SEM +46 
14%-inch .... +40 
1%-inch .... +39 
2 and 2U-ineh .......sccceccseceeesere +1 +25 
8 to 4-inch wn. sot +17 
4% to 6-inch 9 +18 





8-inch .... +12 

Jobbers obtain additional preferential dis- 
counts of 1, 5 and 2% on black and galvan- 
ized wrought iron pipe. 

On extra or double extra strong pipe fitted 
with threads and couplings basing discount 
lowered 5 points from plain end price. 
Fitted with threads only, basing discount 
lowered 3 points for random lengths. 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh carload discounts 
STEEL (Lap Weld) 














Be EEE MES < anteencbimuyicosshbenioaidiababan 83 off 

2% and 23-inch ........cccecscoee 46 off 
38-inch ..... 52 off 
3% to 3% - -inch 54 off 
Cn EE FEY OPE MAMET 57 off 
GE We OI sceicaiichccsiesscrtiecsicessnrntinintdinccio’s 46 off 





Subject to two 5 per cent discounts on 
full carload shipments. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points and 
one 5 per cent allowed. Over 10,000 pounds 
points 


to carload, base discount reduced 4 
and two 5 per cents allowed. 


CHARCOAL IRON 








114-inch 

1%4-inch ........ 

Be A iaolitiatanathenmensacnnsettensenedeiie 
2% and 2%-inch iis 


38-inch ........ 
3% to 3%-inch 
4-inch ...... 
4%-inch 

Subject to 10 per cent discount on full 
carload lots. On less than 10,000 pounds, 
base discount reduced 2 points and no pref- 
erential allowed. On 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 5 per cent preferential allowed. 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 











































l-inch . off 
1% and 14-inch 53 off 
1%-inech ............. 87 off 
Be IE Se ORD sssscksteigsnncssunnebbicpeoenaiounbinéoin 32 off 
BUG ern BO te on Tllasnscncccscecsesccesscvccerece 40 off 
DD henibatesibiaiinabiitibiilaendhitidinesisahanbnsuienibiais 46 off 
a 8 = ee ee 48 off 
4-inch 51 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 40 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
13-inch. .......0.... 7 off 
2 and 2%-inch 38 off 
Oe CN RRO cirveesssicsasnccenssoincccnsecianes 46 off 
ee 52 off 
8% and 3%-inch .............0004 54 off 
ee 57 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 46 off 


Subject to 5 per cent supplementary dis- 
count for carload lots. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points. On 
10,000 pounds to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent allowed. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechani- 
cal tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.80 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.80 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 

SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 





Outside diameter Gage Price 
I Nii tik actin ninciiccitemrinntil 12-gage 14\%\c 
2-inch 1l-gage 15¢ 
GTI * ievcccntssdacquicunbiesiietensineateh 10-gage 16¢c 
BURR, « nensinsssennteinesstiaiinabenint 12-gage 16¢ 
214-inch 1l-gage 17c 
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2%4-inch 18¢ 
38-inch ........ 33c 
5%-inch 50c 

52¢c 





oo -gag 
lus usual extras for forming and for 
lengths over 24 feet. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conform- 
ing to manufacturers’ Standard Specifica- 
tions for structural steel, date Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 14-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge (except for 44-inch or 72 
inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down to 
but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 0 
inches long up to published limit in length 
but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. Extras 
per pound for width or diameter. 

All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 

Y%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weight. 

Over 100 to and 
Over 110 to and 
Over 115 to and 
Over 120 to and including 125 inches .25c 
Over 125 to and including 128 inches 
Plates less than %4-inch or lighter than 

11 pounds per square foot. 

Over 72 to and including 84 inches .10c 

Over 84*to and including 96 inches . 

Over 96 to and including 100 inches .30c 

Over 100 inches add .35c to width extras for 
plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 
10.2 pounds per square foot, to and 
including 7.65 pounds square foot........ 
Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot, to but not 
including 7.65 pounds square foot.... .20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds square foot .30c 


QUALITIES 
Pressing steel 


Flange steel (boiler grade) . “= 
Ordinary firebox steel] ..........ccccssscesseceeesees ‘ 
Stillbottom steel : E 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel ; 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy q 
Dept. specifications for medium or ; I 
soft steel 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. : 
navy department or equivalent speci- ‘ee 
.00c 


rf 


inches .05c 
inches 
inches 


including 110 
including 115 
including 120 
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fications 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. navy de- 
partment specifications, classes A-B.. 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 


flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 





Mill inspection No extra 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, will 
be made by inspection bureau direct to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet........ 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive 
Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive.... 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive. 
Under 1 foot ........ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive 
Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .05c for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts 
(Including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra -20¢ 

































